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CARZOU 


through April 11th 


CANDIDO 
PORTINARI 


April 16th-May 16th 





Ten to Five-thirty Closed Sundays |} 


WILDENSTEIN. 


19 East 64th Street, New York 












SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale in London on Wednesday 6th May of 


IMPORTANT 
IMPRESSIONIST & MODERN PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 





Georges Braque, COMPOTIER ET POIRES, Signed and dated 1930, 14% in. by 12% in. 


Lys | 


also works by Boudin, Cézanne, di Chirico, Corot, Degas, Dufy, Fantin-Latour, Gauguin, Jongkind, 
Modigliani, Picasso, Signac, Toulouse-Lautrec, Utrillo, and Vlaminck; Sculpture by Rodin and Degas. 
Illustrated Catalogue (25 plates, 2 in colour) $2 may be obtained from 
| a SOTHEBY'S of LONDON 


| 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


Mr. John Carter, Sotheby’s associate for American operations, will be in the 


United States during April, and can be reached through the New York Office 





SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: LONDON, HYDE PARK 6545 Cables: ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON 








announcing the publication of a new portfolio 


A PREFACE AND FOUR SEASONS 


a suite of five lithographs by JOHN LEVEE 


with text by IRWIN SHAW 


in a limited edition of one hundred and fifty copies. 





‘Title page and a typical text page with sepia illumin- 
ation from A PREFACE AND Four SEASONS. At the 
top, the linen-covered case of the portfolio. 


Fach of the five lithographs in the portfolio is loose, 


and can be framed if desired. They measure 19 by 15 


inches. As many as eight stones were used to produce 
just one of the lithographs. 


EACH OF THE FIVE lithographs in this 
portfolio is individually signed ang 
numbered. All of the lithographs 
are in color, and required as man 
as eight stones for the printing of y 
single lithograph. 

The sheets of the portfolio ar 
loose, so that each lithograph cay 
be framed if desired. 

Each copy of A PREFACE AND Fou 
Seasons is individually signed by 
the artist and the author. In addition 
to the five lithographs there are 9 
sepia illuminations by John Levee 
interspersed through the text, 

The entire edition is printed on 
Arches pure rag vellum sheets 
measuring 19 by 15 inches. 

A PREFACE AND Four SEASONS js 
published at one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Copies’can be obtained by 


writing to André Emmerich Gallery, 


ANDRE EMMERICH GALLERY - 17 EAST 64TH STREET - NEW YORK 21 NEW YORK 








A FAMILY EXHIBIT 





Established 1846 


Oils, Watercolors and Drawings 


MR. & MRS. JEAN MAUZE 





selected from the collections of 


KNOEDLER 


2 MR. & MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 3rd 


for the benefit of the National Urban League 


14 EAST 57th STREET ° NEW YORK 


PARIS 


22 rue des Capucines 


APRIL 8 — APRIL 25 


GOV. & MRS. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER e MR. & MRS. LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER 
MR. & MRS. WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER e MR. & MRS. DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


LONDON 


34 St. James’s Street 
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Contributors 


Sibyl Moholy-Nagy was born in Dresden, 
Germany, and has lived in this country for 
some years. She is now professor of architec- 
ture at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. Among 
her many publications are Moholy-Nagy: Ex- 
periment in Totality (1950), a biography of 
her late husband Laszlé Moholy-Nagy, and 
Native Genius in Anonymous Architecture 
(1957), published by the Horizon Press. She 
was also responsible for the English edition, 
with commentary, of Klee’s Pedagogical Sketch- 
book. She has lectured widely at universities 
and museums in this country, and her articles 





20 Two New York Exhibitions 








Rockefeller collections at the Knoedler Galleries; the American Water Color Society’s 
“Painting from England” at the National Academy Galleries. 


22. The Crisis in Abstraction BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 
The noted scholar-critic presents Abstract Expressionism in art and Building 
Technology in architecture as betrayals of the twentieth century’s genuine style. 


25 The World of Gustav Klimt BY ALFRED WERNER 
Featured in a comprehensive survey at the Galerie St. Etienne, the Austrian artist 
reveals his considerable achievement—and his influence on Expressionism. 


32 Modern Masters at Parke-Bernet 
The major event of the spring auction season in New York, an evening session on 
April 15 presents a review of the last hundred years in Western art. 


34 The Woodcuts of Vincent Longo 


In their physical scope and the incisiveness of their image his works project a new 
energy, and form an exception in the current drift of graphics. 


38 The Case of Eilshemius BY JAMES R. MELLOW 
His life, a story of sensitivity thwarted by extravagant ambition, is mirrored in his 
work, which will be featured this month in a retrospective at the Artists’ Gallery. 


42 School-of-Paris Internationals 


Eight personalities in the world of contemporary art bring a variety of attitudes to 
the Walker Art Center’s current showing. 


Departments 


7 Letters 
11 Auctions 
12 People in the Arts 
15 Editorial 
17 Rome BY JOHN LUCAS 


Three expatriates: Dimitri Hadzi, Max Giinther and Trevor Simeons; 


and Sweerts recalled. 
18 London BY ROBERT MELVILLE 


Borromini 


“The New American Painting” at the Tate; the importance of Alan Davie; two 
British eccentrics: Spencer and Bratby. 


44 Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 


Ben Shahn at the Downtown Gallery; Barnett Newman at French and Co.; 


“The 


Museum and Its Friends” at the Whitney. 


48 Margaret Breuning 
50 In the Galleries 


67 Studio Talk BY BERNARD CHAET 


The problem of durable grounds and supports. 


68 Where to Show 


70 Calendar 


on architecture, painting and general cultural 
problems appear in magazines here and abroad. 


Alfred Werner, a frequent contributor, was 
born and educated in Vienna, the native city 
of Gustav Klimt, and thus writes on this Aus- 
trian painter’s work from long experience. He 
is now preparing a study of that other great 
Viennese figure, Oskar Kokoschka. 


James R. Mellow, associate editor of ARTS, 
is a regular reviewer of the New York art 
scene and has also written criticism for The 
Commonweal. 


On the Cover 
Gustav Klimt, Judith 
World of Gustav Klimt.” pages 25-31. 


(1901). “The 


See 


Forthcoming 


Josephine Herbst writes on the “American 
Muse” exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., commemorating that insti- 
tution’s one-hundredth anniversary the 
Lehman Collection, shown in Paris last year, 
goes on view in Cincinnati . . . Edouard 
Roditi presents an extended interview with 
the English sculptor Edouardo Paolozzi .. . 


“4 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 21 


Public Auction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 











Public Cluction Sale April 15 at 8 p.m. 
IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Collected by 


IAN WOODNER, New York . CHARLES E. KAHR, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

ALEXANDER CASSATT, Cecilton, Md. * MRS HARRIET IRVING, Denver 

MRS ANNECATHRINE STENERSEN-SWARTLING & JOHAN H. STENERSEN, Oslo 
AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 


PISSARRO Quai Napoléon a Rouen 

RENOIR Jeune Garcon 

SISLEY La Lisiére de la Forét de Fontainebleau, le Matin 
PICASSO Téte de Femme and Still Life 

VUILLARD Women Sewing 

BRAQUE Sunflowers 

MUNCH *Cornfield (Kornacker) and 


*Landscape with Birches (From Jeloya) 
*Shown at the Kunstmuseum, Berne, Switzerland, 1958 


MODIGLIANI Portrait of a Lady 
Other valuable works by Cassatt, Monet, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Vlaminck, 


Utrillo, Severini, Klee and others; many fine drawings; and bronzes by Daumier, 
Renoir, Maillol and Epstein 


Illustrated Catalogue $2.50 
Containing Eight Color Pages 


On View from vaturday, Cpril 11 


LESLIE A. HYAM, President 


Louis J. Marion, Executive Vice-President 





ARTHUR SWANN «© Mary VANDEGRIFT, Vice-Presidents 


Max BarTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 
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LETTERS 
Pollock's ‘Out of the Web” 


To the Editor: 


jt was interesting to read the critical appraisal of 
the Jackson Pollock exhibition now touring Europe 
written by your London correspondent, Mr. Robert 
Melville, in the January ARTS. I must, however, 
int out an inaccuracy in his technical analysis 
of one painting. Mr. Melville says, “In Out of the 
Feb, parts of the canvas were covered up before 
the paint was poured, so that they could be re- 
yealed as canvas-colored abstract insets: it was a 
needless and unimaginative experiment.” I do not 
wish to argue the quality of Out of the Web, 
which I personally think is a superb painting, but 
merely to correct Mr. Melville’s analysis of the 
technique employed, because it implies a disre- 
for the final “look” of the painting on 
Pollock’s part. Out of the Web was painted on 
Masonite, and the areas of naked Masonite which 
are revealed as forms in the surface were cut out. 
This may seem to be quibbling, but the difference 
between an arbitrary placement of coverings over 
certain areas before the surface was even painted 
and the decision to create specific forms by cut- 
ting them “out of the web” of paint is quite im- 
portant, I think you will agree. A similar technique 
is used, for example, in a painting of the same 
year, Cut Out (1949), which may be familiar to 
your readers since it was recently shown at the 
Sidney Janis Gallery and is illustrated in its 
catalogue of the Jackson Pollock exhibition 
(1958), Number 18. 
























Frank O’Hara 
International Program 
Museum of Modern Art 
New York City 








Collage, etc. 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Kramer’s attack on Jasper Johns and Robert 
Rauschenberg [“Month in Review,” February] 
reeks of bad-tempered polemics. I still remember 
the steady gaze that Leo Steinberg fixed on works 
of art, and the devastation his analysis could 
accomplish. But I did not realize enough, until 
Mr. Kramer’s tantrums, that he respected the 
human soul that fashioned the work. Mr. Kramer 
is out to destroy two artists in their integrity, not 
to enlighten the public about their work. 

Picasso and Schwitters, it seems, use “rubbish” 
to achieve their form. But when Mr. Kramer sees 
the same materials in the work of these two artists, 
the rubbish suddenly turns to filth from the gut- 
ter, Self-righteous, academic legislation about 
what is “properly” collage is another way of not 
coming to grips with a concrete work. And still 
another method of evasion is knowing a lot of 
names and ranking them. Mr. Kramer uses all 
three methods with shrill authority. If the work 
48 important enough to warrant discussion, then 
why not concentrate on the work? If the reader 
s Important enough to be enlightened, why choke 
him with a smoke screen of name-calling. 

Your magazine has insulted two artists whose 
only crime is to have created works. It seems that 
the people who enjoy these works (“bourgeois”) 
are criminals too. Since all are named, I think 
you owe them an apology. 




























M. SONNABEND 
New York City 









To the Editor: 


Your February “Month in Review” is one of the 
most important critical statements to appear on 


the contemporary art scene in a long while. It is 
very much welcome. 


MATS /April 1959 


What you say about the split in the current 
attitude toward abstraction on the one hand and 
the collage on the other goes right to the heart 
of the matter. There is a prevailing “disparate 
mishmash of standards”. . . 

CHa KopreLMAN 
New York City 


Miiller and Chamisso 
To the Editor: 


In her article on Jan Miiller [February] Martica 
Sawin states that the image of the devil seizing a 
man’s shadow and raising it from the ground is 
Miiller’s own. I doubt it that Miiller had not read 
the fantastic novella by Adelbert von Chamisso 
(1781-1838), Peter Schlemihl, in which the hero 
of the story sells his shadow (Schatten) to the 
devil for a purse from which he can draw gold 
pieces for as long as he wants. The devil kneels 
low, rolls the shadow together, picks it up and 
puts it in his pocket. The rest of the story deals 
with the trials of this man without a shadow and 
his search to regain it. 

Chamisso was from Champagne but together 
with his family was taken to Germany, where he 
became a page to the queen, and later when his 
parents returned to France he remained in Ger- 
many. At one point, when he was fighting with 
the Germans against the French, he was involved 
in a surrender and allowed to go to Paris. At 
this stage of his life he was “countryless,” and 
many believe this to be the main problem in 
Peter Schlemihl: a man without a shadow. This 
“countrylessness” may well have been a significant 
feeling in Miiller’s mind, and may have derived 
in part from his physical condition. Nevertheless 
this shadow image, although charged with his 
own personality, is not his own. 

Lucas D. SAMARAS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Washington Needs SPOAF 


To the Editor: 


Although Ad Reinhardt’s SPOAF is unable to 
cope with the multitude of problems arising in 
the New York area, I must nevertheless plead 
with the Society to spare two hours a month for 
the consideration of unfortunate artists elsewhere. 
The problems confronting painters and sculptors 
in the Washington, D.C., area are enough to make 
one long for the friendly cockroaches (I refer to 
the insects) of West Tenth Street. I beg the 
SPOAF somehow to persuade an intelligent critic 
to come on safari into this region from time to 
time. In addition to other burdens which the 
native artists bear, they must stagger under the 
weight of a Paleozoic critic who is torn between 
Neo-Classicism and photographic realism and a 
Mesozoic critic who praises indiscriminately all 
certified reputations and has yet to venture an 
opinion, negative or positive, of work which has 
not gained official recognition. 
Please, SPOAF, come to our rescue! 
Vox 
Washington, D.C. 


Carnegie International 
To the Editor: 


I am most impressed with Hilton Kramer’s writing 
in ARTS, to which I have recently been exposed. 
He’s stimulating, intelligent and serious—a 
combination indeed hard to find these days. Mr. 
Kramer’s review of the Carnegie International 
[January] was a superb analysis of art today. It 
was the most informative, unbiased review of a 
show I have read in a long time. 

Hitpa SHAPIRO 

Alexandria, Virginia 
P.S.: To say nothing about his splendid retort to 
Mr. Brustein [Editorial, November]! 

continued on page 9 














MINGUZZI 


SCULPTURE 
THROUGH APR. 18 


MORLOTTI 


PAINTINGS 
APRIL 20-MAY 9 


CATHERINE VIVIANO 


42 e. 57 st. new york, n. y. 





April 13 thru April 27 


WENDING 


28 East 72nd St., 
N.Y. 21—Un 1-6260 


GALLERY 2 





NELLIE 


GUTIERREZ 


APRIL 20-MAY 2 


SUDAMERICANA 
866 Lexington Ave. (65 St.), N. Y. C. 


a7 \ 
Jane ag 


WILSON 


STUTTMAN GALLERY 
835 MADISON AVE. (69-70 STS.) 



















Emil NOLDE 


and other major German Artists 


to April 15 
H. TANNENBAUM 
GALLERY e I19€E. 57 St. 


Closed Mondays 











DRAWINGS 


BACHRACH 
Condon Riley Gallery 


24 E. 67 St. APRIL 21-MAY 9 
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SALDANHA 


under the sponsorship of the Consul General of Brazil 


RUTH WHITE GALLERY 


win 42 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 
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LEADING CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Requires part-time services for direct-mail 







promotion (copy, production, follow-through, 
etc.). Experience necessary. Write Box W 
ARTS MAGAZINE, 116 E. 59 ST., N. Y. 22 





LUN el 


(BET. 80TH & 81ST) 
REGENT 4-6110 


WORDEN DAY 


April 6-April 25 


Sculpture 


HELEN BELING 


April 27-May 9 


SOT NIA ee 


AND GRAPHICS 


BROWN ® STUSSY 
GOEDIKE © THOMAS 
MACDONALD © MKS 
KREINDLER © HAYTER 
MOY © VON WICHT 
& others 


PAINTINGS and 
SCULPTURE by 


ESTHER ROBLES 
665 North La Cienega 
Los Angeles, California 


KALEIDOSCOPE — 1959 — INVITATIONAL 
through April 30 


BURKHARDT ¢ BENJAMIN 
BLUMBERG ¢ BOWMAN « BRENDEL 
BROKAW ¢ CAVANNA ¢ DARROW 
ELLIS © FRAME © KENT 

KENNEDY ¢ KOCH ¢ MUSSELMAN 
REICH © REICHMAN © SCHAAD 
SCHULTHESS © WIGHT 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Sculpture 


by 


HARVEY WEISS 


April 6- May 2 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 





FRENCH & COMPANY unc. 


MADISON AVENUE AND 76TH STREET + NEW YORK 


A COLORFUL MARY CASSATT 
IS FEATURED WITH 

AN 18TH CENTURY VENETIAN 
GILDED CONSOLE. 

ONE OF A PAIR. 

AND A LOUIS XV WALNUT 
ARMCHAIR. ONE OF FOUR. 

































LETTERS continued from page 7 
Os Delacroix 
To the Editor: 
The editor of ARTS feels, in his March editorial, 
that the words of a great painter will sermonize 
fetter than he can, a view he has maintained for 
sme time now. This view holds that a new art 
today is impossible and perhaps even presump- 
uous and academic. What we should do is once 
in learn from the greatness of the past and 
pot try to escape it (as apparently we have Te- 
cently been doing). Learning involves imitation 
of former masters, and imitation isn’t really a 
bad thing when you get down to doing it. After 
al, Delacroix says so (there’s nothing like calling 
in an authority when you need one), and the old 
boy is not to be sneezed at. 

It is imperative to recognize that Delacroix’s 
work belies his words—even his early painting, 
which gives his idea some application. And there 
gre many other passages in his Journals which 
assert a quite opposite notion. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, Dela- 
erix has a rather subtle idea: that there is 
imitation on a profound, spiritual level which has 
nothing to do with styles of art; then Mr. Kramer 
appears not to have perceived this sort of wisdom. 

Instead he sees imitation in the narrow meaning 
and has consistently chosen to single out for 
praise artists who are little more than-weak shop- 
lifters of the manners of other powerful creators 
of the past. 

He makes a careful attempt to describe the fine 
differences of style and idea in his hero-of-the- 
moment, in respect to the man’s models. This is 
supposed to indicate the fellow’s originality (just 
alittle weensy bit of originality is nice, isn’t it?). 
It also establishes his universality. 

But the strange paradox lies in Kramer’s re- 
action to a much more original art when he comes 
upon it. Here the editor suddenly forgets his 
talents for fine observations and, instead of look- 
ing, roundly condemns this art for being merely 
artehash of what has already been done. Some 
imitation is all right, but some other is not, it 























INC. seems. 

‘ORK Not only does this call into question the whole 
theory of imitation, but it practically forces into 
the open the issue of Mr. Kramer’s dreary con- 
servatism—a conservatism which is only capable 
of showing signs of misplaced life when he tries 
to tear down something vital. 

He must feel obligated hereafter to write out 
and try to defend—if only for himself—what 
everyone else knows: that he cannot take his 
drinks straight. 

SSATT ALLAN Kaprow 

) WITH New Brunswick, New Jersey 

|ETIAN 

NSOLE. 

PAIR, To the Editor: 

a Bravo for your editorial in Delacroix’s words. Your 


own words too are thoughtful and understanding. 


StevE BoDNARCHUK 
Rockville, Maryland 


Request for Information 


Lionello Venturi’s catalogue raisonné of 
the Cézanne corpus is being rewritten and 
brought up to date by the author with the 
collaboration of Dr. Nello Ponente. Dr. 

onente, who will do the necessary re- 
search in America, has requested all pri- 
vate owners of Cézanne oils and water 
colors to communicate with the publishers: 
New York Graphic Society, 95 East Putnam 
Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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EXHIBITION: PORTRAITS IN REVIEW 


334 EAST $77TH  STRELRT 


FRANKENTHALER 


Andre Emmerich Gallery - 17 E 64 New York 






CARSTAIRS GALLERY 













PORTRAITS, 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


1958-59 





INC. 


APRIL 29-MAY 20 


NEW YORK 


MAR 30—APR 25 

















New Paintings 


PIERRE SICARD 


April 14th-May 9th 













UL A GALLERY 


















11 East 57, N. Y. 


april 22 
to 
may 18 


EAST 69TH ST., N. Y. 


paintings of 1958 
april 4-24 


1018 MADISON AVENUE AT 79 STREET, N.Y 
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Galerie PAUL VALLOTTON, S.A. 
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AUCTION CALENDAR 


2 & 3, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Chinese and other Oriental art, collected by the 
iste Jacob Gould Schurman (former U.S. Minister 
China), together with property of the estate 
of the late Marianne G. Faulkner, and of other 
ners. Among the categories in the sale are 
Chinese early dynastic pottery and porcelains; 
single-color and decorated porcelains; jades and 
other semiprecious mineral carvings; snuff bot- 
les; silk brocades, embroideries and a Ch’ien 
Lung K’ossu buff silk and gold tapestry hanging; 
paintings, as well as Chinese furniture, bronzes 
and decorative objects. Exhibition now. 



























April 4, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English eighteenth-century furniture, Georgian 
and other silver and silver-plated ware; English 
sporting and other paintings and drawings; 
Oriental and rare Spanish rugs. From various 
private collectors, including property of Arthur 
U. Dilley. Several sporting subjects are included 
in the group of paintings and drawings, notably 
Doncaster Races: Passing the Judges’ Stand, by 
James Pollard, and The Kill, by George Wright; 
among other works are Coastal Scene, by George 
Morland, Flowers, by Joseph Nigg, The Honorable 
Mrs, Pelham, by Jean Laurent Mosnier, and Vis- 
count Ashbrook, by Francis Cotes. Featured in 
the group of Oriental and Spanish rugs are 
two rare late-sixteenth-century Spanish rugs; an 
Oushak palace carpet. Exhibition now. 


April 7 & 8, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Americana. Early newspapers and maps, travel, 
exploration, history, a group of books on the 
West, a large copy of Birch’s Views of Philadel- 
phia; from the estate of the late Arthur J. 
Sussel, Philadelphia, sold by order of the execu- 
tors. Also a selection of duplicates from the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, as well as 
property from other owners. Exhibition now. 














April 10 & 11, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French eighteenth-century furniture and 
objects of art from various owners, including 
the estate of the late Belle Schwarzmann, re- 
moved from Shelter Island and New York City, 
by order of the executors. Among the outstand- 
ing examples in the group of French eighteenth- 
century furniture are a Louis XV kingwood and 
tulipwood parquetry serpentine-front commode, 
richly mounted in bronze doré by Louis Malle, 
and a Louis XV acajou and tulipwood marquetry 
poudreuse by Pierre Bernard |’Ainé; a Louis 
XVI decorated black and gold lacquer cabinet- 
commode, mounted in bronze doré by Jean 
Jacques Pafrat, and a Directoire black-lacquer 
table de milieu in bronze and bronze doré, as well 
as other choice pieces including a variety of 
cecasional tables. Paintings include Vénus En- 
dormie auprés de Amour by Boucher; Princess 
Poniatowska by Vigée-Lebrun, formerly in the 
collection of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, New 
York; a water-color-and-pen drawing by Huet of 
4 pastoral scene; a pair of gouache paintings of 
river scenes by Louis Gabriel Moreau; a black 
crayon by Pillement; and works by Vernet, Schall, 
Yan Huysum and others. The sale will also 
include a number of table linens and laces and 
a few Aubusson rugs. Exhibition from April 4. 





















April 15, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
mportant modern paintings, drawings and sculp- 
lures, collected by Ian Woodner, New York, 
Charles E. Kahr, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y., Alexander 
Cassatt, Cecilton, Md., Mrs. Anne-Cathrine Sten- 
see Surentling and Johan H. Stenersen, Oslo, 
‘Norway, Mrs. Harriet Irving, Denver, Colo., and 
Tom other owners. (For details see feature on 
pages 32-33.) Exhibition from April 11. 
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Sculptures 
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APRIL-MAY Tapestries 


Forthcoming: Album of 12 Color Plates—Denise Rene Editions 
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MATHIEU . GUIRTTE . MORENI 
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GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
258, rue Saint-Honoré, Paris (I*™). — Téléphone: Opéra 32-29 
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208, avenue Franklin Roosevelt — Bruxelles 58, Karlavagen — Stockholm 
Tél. 72.09.79 Tél. 60.29.00 














ALAN REYNOLDS 
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April 27-May 9th 
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WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 969 MADISON AVE. (76 ST.) 
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Huguette-Arthur Bertrand 


April 2—28 
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Gauthier * Guitet * Koenig * Panafieu * Tanaka * Martha Pan 
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Peter Pollack Sidney Simon 


Peter Pollack (above) has announced the open- 
ing of his own public-relations office to specialize 
in providing services for art museums and book 
publishers. He is currently representing the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum in its presentation of the 
famous Lehman Collection from May 8 to July 5. 
Mr. Pollack was formerly public-relations counsel 
for the Art Institute of Chicago, and he is the 
author of The Picture History of Photography, 
published by Harry N. Abrams in New York and 


soon to appear in several European editions. 


Sidney Simon (above) was recently appointed 
director of the University Gallery at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Simon, formerly curator at the Walker Art Center, 
has assumed his new duties after spending a year 
in Paris on a Fulbright Research Grant. 


Brandeis University has instituted an artist-in- 
residence program which will bring to its campus 
some of the world’s leading painters and sculptors. 
The program has been made possible by a quarter- 
million-dollar grant to the university by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack I. Poses of Westport, Connecticut. A 
committee will each year select, as recipients of 
the Poses grants, artists who will spend up to a 
year at Brandeis, working on their own projects 
and participating in university exhibitions and 
classes. Included in this committee, under the 
chairmanship of Brandeis Trustee Mrs. Adele 
Rosenwald Levy, are Max Abramovitz, consul- 
tant architect to Brandeis University; Alfred 
Barr, director of the Museum of Modern Art; 
Alfred Frankfurter, editor of Art News; Lloyd 
Goodrich, director of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art; Mitchell Siporin, chairman of 
the Brandeis Fine Arts Department; Mr. Poses, 
and collector-patron Richard S. Zeisler. 


The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts has an- 
nounced the winners in its Seventh Regional Art 
Exhibition. Major award winners were: Helen S. 
Everson Memorial Prize, $250, Frank Goodnow; 
Hancock Foundation Prize, $150, John D. Boison; 
Associated Artists of Syracuse Prize, $100, Robert 
E. Marx; Syracuse Ornamental Company Prize, 
$100, Gordon Steele; Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Dietz Prize, $100, George Vander Sluis. The 
jury of selection and award was composed of 
Gordon Mackintosh Smith, director of the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Ellen Johnson, professor of 
art history at Oberlin College, and Revington 
Arthur, painter and teacher at the Silvermine 
School of Art. The exhibition, which was open to 
artists living within a one-hundred-mile radius of 
Syracuse, will be on view through April 12. 


Carl Zigrosser, vice-director and curator of 
prints at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, is the 
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Otto Wittmann 


1959 winner of the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
Medal of Achievement. The award is given 
once a year, “if a sufficiently worthy recipient bh 
found, to someone identified with the Phik. 
delphia area, for his advancement of, or outstand- 
ing achievement in, the arts.” Mr. Zigrosser was 
director of the Weyhe Gallery in New York from 
1919 until 1940, when he joined the Philadelphia 
Museum staff. He is the author of books and 
numerous articles, and is also vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Print Club and the Print Coup. 
cil of America, as well as a trustee of the Gug. 
genheim Foundation. 


The Toledo Museum of Art has announced th 
appointment of Otto Wittmann (above) « 
director, succeeding Blake-More Godwin, director 
for the past thirty-three years, who remains « 
vice-president and member of the executive con: 
mittee. Mr. Wittmann was formerly associated 
with the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City, 
the Hyde Collection at Glen Falls, New York. 
and the Portland Museum of Art in Oregon. He 
has been associate director of the Toledo Museum 
for the last six years. 


The National Institute of Arts and Letter 
recently elected painters Loren Maclver (above), 
Julien Levi, Philip Evergood and Walter 
Stuempfig, sculptor Jean de Marco and lant 
scape architect Michael Rapuano to its ranks. 
Selections were also made in the fields of liter: 
ture and music. The National Institute was estab 
lished in 1898 for the purpose of stimulating and 
encouraging the development of the arts in a 
branches. Its membership is limited to 250 citizens 
qualified by notable achievements in art, literatut 
or music. The recent elections bring the curretl 
membership to 240. 


The Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholt | 


ship Fund for Mural Painting in the United 
States has named John A. Annus as winner @ 
its 1959 scholarship competition. The award, # 
the amount of $3,500, is a fellowship for one ye 
to the American Academy in Rome. Mr. Ane 
will be assigned studio space in Rome, reside and 
work there, and travel in Europe according !! 
course of study to be planned with the assistant 
of the director and staff of the American A 
emy in Rome and the members of the Abbes 
board. Mr. Annus formerly studied at Pratt le 
stitute, the Art Students League and the Nation 
Academy School of Fine Arts. His other awards 
include the Society of Illustrators Medal and lt 
United Artists Award Scholarship. 


Theodore Brenson, chairman of the departmes 


of art at Douglass College, New B as 
New Jersey, has announced his retirement 
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Mr. Brenson, a resident of New York City, 
exhibited widely, and his work is included in 
gollections of a number of major museums. 
e coming to Douglass, he taught at Wooster 
, Ohio, the Cummington, Massachusetts, 
j} of the Arts, and Manhattan College. 


, National Academy of Design has elected 
following officers at its recent annual meeting: 
F. Harbeson, president; C. Paul Jenne- 
» and Ogden M. Pleissner, vice-presidents; 
sis Bouché, corresponding secretary; and 
Platt, treasurer. Junius Allen, Barse 
iller and Paul Fjelde were elected to serve on 
he council. In addition, the following members 
were named to Academicianship: Marion Green- 
wood, William Meyerowitz, Margery Ryer- 
son, Bryant Baker, Margaret French Cres- 
son, Benton Spruance, Gordon Bunshaft and 
Michael Rapuano. 


ART:USA:59 has named its jury of award for 
the exhibition of contemporary American art to 
be held at the New York Coliseum from April 3 
to April 19. The members will be Lloyd Good- 
rich, director of the Whitney Museum of Art; 
Clement Greenberg, noted art critic; and 
Charles C. Cunningham, director of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum. ART:USA:59 will present the 
work of 230 outstanding American artists in its 
main exhibition, as well as special exhibitions. 


The American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced the award of twelve Rome Prize Fellow- 
ships for one year each, beginning October 1, 
1959. The fellowships carry $3,000 each and free 
residence and studio at the Academy. Recipients 
were Wayne Begley for painting; Donald 
Posner for history of art; Theodore Musho 
and John Stonehill for architecture; Eric Arm- 
strong and Ervin Zube for landscape architec- 
ture; John Eaton for musical composition; and 
Dericksen Brinkerhoff, Alfred Frazer, Anne 
Laidlaw, Michael Wigodsky and John Zarker 
for classical studies. 





OBITUARY 


The American sculptor and painter Tarku 
Trajan died in his New York studio on 
March 17. He was seventy-two years old. 
| Born in Hungary, he had lived in New 
York since 1908. He traveled widely in 
| the U.S. and showed his work in the 
| country’s leading museums. In recent years 
| his work was shown at the Tanager Gallery 
| and in the New York artists’ Stable show. 


NEWS NOTES 


The eighth annual Boston Arts Festival will 
this year conduct a national drawing competition, 
open to all artists in the United States. The jury- 
selected exhibition will be shown during the 
Festival’s seventeen-day run in downtown Boston 
from June 5 to 21. A separate awards jury will 
give out four $250 prizes. The drawings will also 
be eligible for the Festival Grand Prize of $1,000. 
For further information on the contest see the 
Where to Show” column, page 68. 





A painting by Peter Paul Rubens was seriously 
ged recently by an acid thrower. Officials 
at the Alte Pinakothek Gallery in Munich said 
that about one-fifth of the large The Fall of the 
mned was ruined, but that the rest could be 
restored, The value of the painting is estimated 
at a million dollars. The vandal has not as yet 
n apprehended. 
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sculpture 
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KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
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HIRSCHL & ADLER 
alleries inc. 21 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y.° LE 5-8810 
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AMERICAN ART 
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ARTHUR B. CARLES 


(1882—1952) 


Retrospective Exhibition 
April 14—May 9 


GRAHAM 


1014 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 


Open Tuesdays to 9:30 p.m. Closed Mondays 


CITY 21 
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April 8 through April 30, 1959 
11 to 5:30 — Sunday 1 to 5:30 


Chairmen: 


Masterpieces from The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, The Museum of Modern Art, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, The Phillips Col- 
lection, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Musee 
National D’Art Moderne, Paris, Paintings From 
Other Leading Collections and Some Paintings 
Exhibited For The First Time. 


851 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Masterpieces of Gils Fema S 


An Exhibition for the Benefit of The Artists’ Gallery 
(a Non-Profit Organization) 






Illustrated 
Book-Catalog 
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Marcel Duchamp, Lloyd Goodrich, 
Duncan Phillips, Lionello Venturi 


in every Libra 


and Collector’s 
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FORGOTTEN ARTIST OF THE 
1913 ARMORY SHOW 
AN ORGANIZER AND ITS TREASURER 


The paintings of 


ELMER L. MacRAE 


1875 - 1955 


, . and a group of 
Buddha head, S d Afghanis Gandhi 
Ta ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
of the 1913 ARMORY SHOW 


CHINESE ART on exhibition through APRIL 18 


PARIS NEW YORE MILCH GALLERIES 


48 FRANK CARO, Successor 
. Rue de courcelles 4] East S7th Street 21 EAST 67 STREET NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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Let Congress Know 


uy pending before Congress is a bill to liberalize our 
tariff laws for works of art. This legislation, now introduced as 
§. 948 by Senators Jacob Javits (Republican, New York) and 
Paul Douglas (Democrat, Illinois), and as H.R. 2505 by Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat, New Jersey), was 
placed before Congress last year by the same sponsors—and then 
allowed to die through Congressional and public apathy. Unless 
determined support is now forthcoming, this sound reform will 
fall through again. 

In the tariff laws that now apply, the obvious intent of Congress 
was to permit free entry of all works of art. These laws, however. 
were last revised in 1930, and their wording does not take into 
account the art practices of today—or even of 1930, for that 
matter. The resulting confusion has occasionally provoked inter- 
national amusement. For instance, the United States Customs 
Court in 1950 found that a sacking collage by Alberto Burri could 
not be admitted duty-free, but had to be taxed at twenty per cent 
of its $450 valuation as being “a manufacture of vegetable fibers.” 

For the parties immediately concerned—artists, museums, 
dealers, collectors, patrons—the present law affords not amuse- 
ment, but bewilderment, annoyance and often a financial penalty 
that is contrary to the original desire of the legislators. Customs 
oficers are obliged to enforce absurdity with Kafkian precision. 
Drawings and paintings in traditional materials are duty-free. 
while works in materials not specifically listed in the law are 
dutiable. Abstract painting comes in free; abstract sculpture does 
not—because a Treasury ruling requires sculpture to consist of 
“imitation of natural objects, chiefly the human form . . . in their 
true proportion of length, breadth and thickness.” Recent etchings. 
woodcuts and engravings come in free; lithograph and new print 
processes do not. Modern Gobelin tapestries come in free; all 
other modern tapestries are dutiable. 


I. pending bill is devised to eliminate these and similarly 
ludicrous but crippling inconsistencies. The key amendment pro- 
posed would revise paragraph 1807 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
admit without duty original works of art done not only in oil, 
pen and ink and water color, but also “in any other media, in- 
cluding applied paper and other materials, manufactured or other- 
wise, such as are used on collages,” as well as original sculpture 
and statuary “constructed from any material or made in any form.” 
In the case of sculpture, free entry would be granted for the sculp- 
tor’s model and ten replicas. 


Further amendments would extend free entry to lithographs 
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and prints made by other hand-transfer processes, and to hand- 
woven tapestries by modern artists. Free entry would be granted 
for “ethnographic or artistic objects made in traditional aborig- 
inal styles and made at least fifty years prior to their date of 
entry.” Also exempt from duty would be “models of inventions and 
other improvements in the arts” typically used by architectural 
groups and schools. Finally, payment of customs duties and the 
posting of bonds normally required could be waived on condition 
that the works of art were being imported not for sale, but for 
exhibition purposes. These objects could also be transferred 
temporarily to a “commercial gallery or other premises for edu- 
cational. scientific, agricultural or cultural purposes or for the 
benefit of charitable organizations, and not for sale.” 

In certain quarters a misunderstanding seems to have arisen 
concerning the purpose of the bill. It should be made clear that 
the purpose is not to redefine “art” with a view to admitting ab- 
stract work. Actually, abstract paintings, drawings and wate: 
colors have always been admitted duty-free; it is only abstract 
sculpture which is taxed. As for collage, it is the material of 
which it is made that troubles the customs officials. not whether 
it is abstract or representational. 


I. its effects, as Senator Javits points out, the new bill “would 
greatly increase the number and kind of original art objects im- 
ported into this country by U.S. art museums and dealers as well 
as art patrons who donate sizable collections to art institutions; 
in addition it would encourage a much freer interchange of works 
of art between the U.S. and other countries. The loss of tariff 
revenues to the U.S. due to a more liberal interpretation of the 
tariff laws, deemed insignificant by authorities, would be more 
than compensated for by the increased cultural opportunities ac- 
cruing to the U.S.” 

Prepared in consultation with the American Association of 
Museums’ Committee-on Customs, the bill will meet with general 
approval in professional circles. And since the bill is bipartisan 
in its sponsorship, it is not likely to encounter factional opposition 
in Congress. The danger is not opposition, but indifference. The 
danger is not that the bill will be killed, but that it will die a 
lingering death in committee—in this instance the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the House Committee on Ways and Means. 
Under the circumstances, it is important that the two committees 
receive every possible encouragement to further enacting of the 
bill. Every letter counts. 


F.K. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
50th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTs 
to be held in Washington, D. C., on April 23-24-95 


THEME: “Art in an Age of Science” 

SPEAKERS: Naum Gabo, Salvador de Madariaga, George R. 
Harrison, Stephen Spender, Arthur S. Flemming, Mark Tobey 
ENTERTAINMENT: Preview cocktail party—Corcoran Gallery of An 
Opening reception—National Gallery of Art 

Boat trip on Potomac River. Supper and entertainment on board 
Luncheon at Anderson House Museum 

Bus tour visiting Decatur House, Dumbarton Oaks. Morris House. 
Phillips Collection and Textile Museum 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS: Special exhibitions in honor of AFA’s 
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10 GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD BE A on 
MEMBER OF te 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS te Se 

For a $15 Annual Membership you receive —_} “ati 

1. Invitation to 50th Anniversary Convention establ 

2. 25% discount on art books sb 

3. Free annual subscription to ONE of three leading magazines: cess | 

Art News OR Arts OR Art in America Londo 

4. Free annual subscription to A F A Art Newsletter oe 

5. Substantial discounts on A F A publications: aun 

The American Art Directory and Who’s Who in American Art soon | 

6. 15% discount on frames and certain reproductions ss 
7. Special rates for extra subscriptions to ison 
Art News, Arts and Art in America da Cx 
and discounts on 23 other magazines related to the arts the e 

8. 20% discount on membership Joka 
in the International Graphic Arts Society Miel. 

9. Special mailings of catalogs, publicity. Navo 
announcements of Art events and Previews of A F A Exhibitions re 
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Members who contribute $25 or more in Annual Dues receive, in addition 
to all other privileges, a complimentary copy of Art News Annual and are 
invited periodically to visit important Private Art Collections. 


Invitation to A FA Meetings 







The American Federation of Arts is a 50 year old national, non-profit 
organization, composed of more than 2,000 individuals, groups and institu: 
tions concerned with the development of art in America. AFA circulates 
exhibitions of the art of many nations and periods to art centers in the 
United States and Canada; imports and exports many shows for circule 
tion at home and abroad in a program for international exchange of att; 
sponsors publication of reference books; plans and directs projects which 
can be undertaken only by a national organization devoted solely to att. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO JOIN THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Detach coupon and mail now 








| | (We) wish to apply for AFA membership 
in the classification checked. Thank you. 





| Please check ONE: | 





Active $15 [] Donor $250 [J Art News L] | 
Contributing $25 [) Benefactor $500 [] q i| 
Supporting $50 0 Life $1000 and over O Arts 


Sustaining $100 [] _ Chapters $25 and over L] Art in America [] 


(Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes) 


| 
NAME ee joie te Tt. 
ADDRESS cao ima 
CITY ZONE STATE 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
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The city’s continuing lure for artists . . . 






Rorromini and Sweerts recalled . . . three 








ey 
tyofAn ff expatriates: Dimitri Hadzi, Max Giinther 
i and Trevor Simeons ... 
Ouse, 

. recent exhibition of nineteenth-century 
| APA's French engravings at the Calcografia Nazionale 
ums and § contained an etching wherein Degas depicted 





Mary Cassatt standing entranced before an Etrus- 
can sarcophagus in what is now the Villa Giulia. 
At the time that these painters paid their visit our 
leading sculptor, William Wetmore Story, had 
long been a fixture here. And from their respec- 
tive aeries in Fiesole, Rapallo and Lerici, how 
many expatriates have Berenson, Pound and Lub- 
bock seen descend on these seven hills below in 
the sixty-five years since Story? There was a 
period from the start of the First to the end of 
the Second World War when even an Italian like 
Modigliani, currently being commemorated at the 
Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna, preferred to 
establish himself in Paris. Some, such as Severini 
and Magnelli, are there still. Symptomatic of a 
return to Rome, however, was the arrival of Prin- 
cess Caetani—born Marguerite Chapin in New 
London, Connecticut, the year James published The 
Portrait of a Lady. What her Commerce was to 
Paris from 1920 to 1935, demonstrated anew in a 
stunning show at the Palazzo Primoli scheduled 
soon to reach France and America, her Botteghe 
Oscure has been to Rome since World War II. 

Nationals and aliens alike, artists have always 
been attracted to Rome. In the days when Pietro 
da Cortona and Bernini from Napoli were giving 
the eternal city a new look, its places and people 
were being preserved by the German painter 
Johannes Lingelbach and the Flemish painter Jan 
Miel. Three hundred years ago in the Piazza 
Navona might be found Francesco Borromini from 
northern Italy putting the finishing touches on 
St. Agnes in Agony or Michael Sweerts from 
northern Belgium completing his long Roman so- 
journ with a scene at the Fountain of the Rivers. 
Each has lately been the subject of an important 
exhibit, the architect at the Palazzo Farnesina and 
the painter at the Palazzetto Venezia. To view 
both shows in a single day was to plunge, with an 
effect tantamount to total recall, into seventeenth. 
century Rome. 
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Tome is ever plenty to translate one, his Baroque 
bath over, back again to mid-twentieth. For in- 
stance, at Il Segno, there has been Corrado Cagli 
from Ancona by way of New York and Paris. 
Since his influence makes itself felt wherever he 
goes, the return of this native appears especially 
significant. For every home- or Rome-coming Ital- 
=a, moreover, at least one expatriate seems to 
arrive, They come from every: place, age and sex. 
Of the eighteen Foreign«Artists Resident in Italy 
tathered together at the last Biennale, eleven are 
ving in Rome. Ranging between twenty-seven 
and fifty years old, they represent such diverse 
origins as Malta and Salonica, Monaco and Tokyo, 
arsaw and Resht. Four are Americans, the eld- 
est being William Congdon (forty-six) of Provi- 
and the youngest Laura Ziegler (twenty- 
~~ of Columbus. The others, painter Salvatore 
eo from Philadelphia and sculptor Dimitri Hadzi 
z New York, first reached the Roman public 
two-thirds of the show (“Three Americans in 
ome”) with which Schneider opened his gallery 
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in September of 1953. It is a bronze centaur by 
Hadzi that I best remember from my quick visit 
to Venice last September. 

Hadzi is one of three Roman expatriates with 
whom and whose work I am-sufficiently acquainted 
to pretend to any authority. Trained as a chemist, 
he performed before the war in the role of labo- 
ratory technician but after the war started art 
study at Cooper Union and Brooklyn Museum. As 
with so many others, it was a Fulbright grant that 
first brought him to Europe in 1950, enabling him 
to continue his development at the Polytechneion 
in Athens. The following year he moved to the 
Museo Artistico Industriale, and, save for a brief 
trip to New York in consequence of his inclusion 
in “New Talent IX” at the Museum of Modern 
Art, Rome has served as his center ever since. The 
year 1955 brought him a Tiffany award, 1956 his 
first Biennale bid, 1957 a Guggenheim fellowship, 
and 1958 another Biennale invitation. I can testify 
personally to the speed of his progress, or maybe 
my own. While his 1956 contribution was for me 
obscured by one from Harold Tovish, no expatri- 


Dimitri Hadzi, Centaur with Flute; 
at Galleria Schneider. 





ate on exhibit at Venice in 1958 seemed to me so 
promising as Hadzi. 

Piqued by a single centaur in Venice, my curi- 
osity was satisfied in Rome upon confronting this 
sculptor’s production of the past half-decade col- 
lected for an individual display at Schneider’s the 
last fortnight in September. Here were evident not 
only the impact of Athens and Italy in respect to 
theme, but also Hadzi’s own impingement through 
treatment on Grecian glory and Roman grandeur 
alike. To submit to his spell is to resee it all. If 
one tries too hard to analyze, he will discover only 
that Hadzi seems to combine suggestions of early 
Lipchitz matter and recent Lipchitz manner. This 
is not to get very far. Lipchitz too has uses for 
history and mythology, yet the spirit informing 
his latest creations is much more sober than that 
reflected so immediately in Hadzi’s helmets and 
shields. In his Europa there is less of Lipchitz 
than of Picasso, and his Centaur with Flute con- 
stitutes perhaps the closest sculptural analogy to 
the latter’s gay galaxy at Antibes. Someday socn, 
with more means at his disposal now than the 
G. I. Bill once afforded him, Hadzi may approach 
the monumental Lipchitz. Meantime, I for one 
will delight in the world of his current work. 


A. THIRTY-SEVEN Hadzi has already shown from 
Antwerp to Pittsburgh and back to Arnhem again. 
Such is not at all the case with my other expatri- 
ate candidates, Max Giinther (twenty-four) and 
Trevor Simeons (eighteen), who have besides 
talent but two things in common. Each has made 
his home in Rome after exploring many lands and 
mastering many languages. And abandoning in 
favor of painting all other pursuits including 
school, both have found their way to the Galleria 
88, not far from the taverns so dear to Sweerts at 
the heart of the annual art fair along the Via 
Margutta. It was at L’Obelisco, where he also 
shows, that I saw my first Giinther—a long, low 
city scene of black and white in a style original 
enough for me to be able later to identify its twin 
on sight. This young man began studying art in 
his native Zurich and continued in Geneva. Going 
from Switzerland to Lapland to Holland, he worked 
as a dockhand in Oslo and a framemaker in Paris 
and a waiter in London before heading here last 
year determined to do nothing but paint—a deci- 
sion implemented in part by several commissions 
from La Colline in Paris, a one-man show at the 
Oliver in London, and still another promised for 
April at the 88 in Rome. It was the right choice: 
he cannot miss. One only hopes Giinther does not 
become a Carzou or, spreading himself too thin, 
a Buffet. 

As seems to be true of Hadzi too, Giinther is 
moving today toward the abstract—that is, as he 
prefers to put it, working toward representation. 
His shift is, in principle, from Cézanne to Gris. 
Whereas formerly he took as his basis the view 
before him, he usually proceeds now from an 
abstraction. Though this difference in departure 
is at once apparent, the results are not as yet 
appreciably affected. His newest canvases, like 
the rest, reveal above all the impression upon his 
sensibility made by such spots as Copenhagen and 
Barcelona—sometimes distinct from one another, 
more often blended into a metropolis of the mind. 
Whether the object be particular and actual 
(Notre Dame) or general and imaginary (anony- 
mous nymphs), whether the medium be oil (over 
which he exercises remarkable control) or ink 
(for which he devises various applications), Giin- 
ther’s distinguishing characteristic remains his 
evocative force. And, despite a structural obsession 
with reflection, the paramount sensation he im- 
parts is his sympathy with all he sees. Brooding 
and moody perhaps in comparison with the forth- 
right optimism of Hadzi or the natural innocence 
of Simeons, Giinther’s work is nonetheless essen- 
tially a hymn to life. 


continued on page 68 
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LONDON 


“The New American Painting” at the 


Tate Gallery . .. Alan Davie’s place in 


British painting . . . two eccentrics: 


Stanley Spencer and John Bratby .. . 


A FEW weeks ago a remarkable exhibition called 
“The New American Painting” came to the Tate 
Gallery, and as far as contemporary art was con- 
cerned proved to be the great event of the winter 
season. It was even more persuasive than the 
Jackson Pollock retrospective because it practical- 
ly succeeded in eliminating tryouts and uncertain- 
ties and presented Kline, De Kooning, Tomlin, 
Tworkov, Rothko, Clyfford Still, Gottlieb, Sam 
Francis, Philip Guston, Barnett Newman, Robert 
Motherwell and of course Pollock at their best. 

You will realize that the general effect must 
have been pretty marvelous, and as a matter of 
fact it was almost too marvelous. It was as ex- 
citing as an urgent and indecipherable message 
written across the sky by squadrons of planes of 
an unknown type, and no doubt as time goes by 
we shall begin to think that it was an optical 
illusion. The sense of the unreality of the occasion 
will spring from the force of its appeal. We are 
already disturbed by our enthusiasm for the 
paintings, by our immediate and almost total 
acceptance of them, and naturally enough the 
usual arguments that are brought against them 
have been more in evidence than the tokens of 
our unpremeditated response. 

We found ourselves faced by something that 
has the proselytizing power of a young religion. 
It has a new sense of order that could bind us 
all together, for in spite of everything that is said 
to the contrary by New York critics and the 
painters themselves, the new American painting 
is a movement, and its unifying force is all the 
greater for never having been programed. The 
diversity within this unity is wide enough to 
include the bright turmoil of Tworkov and the 
dark calm of Newman. Nevertheless, it is making 
its own implacable laws, and the exhibition was 
not kind to deviationism; those who try to flout 
the laws only weaken their work. It is an art of 
pure confrontation: the paintings that attempt to 
comment or transform only sow confusion. 

Of the three or four artists included in the 
show who, to my way of thinking, are peripheral 


Alan Davie, Discovery of the Staff; 
at Arts Council Gallery. 


Philip Guston, The Room; at Tate Gallery. 
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or out of place, Arshile Gorky is the most im 
portant. His art is the lovely swan song of th 
Surrealist movement. He is a forerunner of the 
new American painting, not a contributor to i, 
To arrive where they are, the older painters who 
form the hard core of the new American Move. 
ment made some kind of dialectical leap, and th 
only sign of a bridge back to Gorky is the wor 


of Baziotes, whose eccentric figuration has its oy, § # %i™ 
charm but provided the show with its most glaring that 
anachronism. particu 

James Brooks, whose work I had not seen be nonth: 
fore, seemed a surprising choice for anothe § Mi” 
reason: his melodramatic lighting effects int.) Mme 
duced a picturesque element of a kind that, ‘te? 
smart advertising man might have thought wp. enoug! 
Grace Hartigan too, although a much more power, | ¥ 
ful painter, belongs elsewhere. She is intent | #224 
making intoxicated references to the world abou | / 2" 
her, as if she wanted to be the Thomas Wolfe of § #¢ 
American painting; she ties her free paint mans § @ the 
to visual material that they cannot deal with if me" 
they are to remain free, and there is a clatter jp Ameri 
her work like the sound of a tin can tied to th ™ullst 
tail of a furious cat. proble 

Willem de Kooning’s February, dated 1957, is have 
large rectangle of ferocious brush strokes which | painte 
are so superbly organized that the picture gos Tate y 
beyond the rage for order to become order's rag, § % SY 
I found it much more compelling than his earlie much 
paintings of toothy women, in which a feeling fo § 5 P™ 
Rouault turns into a kind of candy-floss. These § Engli: 


women involve De Kooning in problems of com § The 


munication, but in the most developed aspects of | Bacon 
the new American painting (which includes his§ mated 
1957 canvas) problems of communication simph Galle 
do not arise. One responds to a total surface, ani the C 
one’s response is upheld as long as the pictur fed p 
does not begin to crack up and confess. But if th § ' P¥ 
signs should become decipherable or the paint and | 
marks begin to refer to things, or the titles get this c 
any nearer to shedding light in the pictures tha '™ 
Kline’s Accent Grave, the new movement will find witho 
itself back in the old routine, trying to solve th policy 
figurative problems of older civilizations, or, wors the S 
still, and with every chance of success, competing U's | 
with the Russians in portraying the joyfulness o mind 
“the people.” As it is, what Alfred H. Barr says the 


about the pictures is absolutely justified: the 
“have a sensuous, emotional, aesthetic and af “0 









times mystical power which works and can hund 
overwhelming.” ple o 

paste 
eee seeing the American show, it was a terrible ee 
shock to take a look at the room, on the opposite _ 
side of the sculpture hall, which is used as "v 
“showcase” for contemporary English art. Tk Vit 
work hanging there had never before looked quilt ¥ 
so dowdy and niggling as it did then, It isi pie 
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asonably large room, and there are signs here 
sod there that the arrangers are not without sen- 
gpility, but their efforts to arrange meaningful 

s are brought to nothing by the need to find 

for far too many pictures. It is argued of 
curse that a fair sample of the various schools 
and tendencies has to be available to visitors at 
jl times, but there are large basement galleries 
that can serve this purpose. In any case, these 
particular samples have been on the walls for 
gonths, and the Tate would be doing English 
painting a greater service if it hung a smaller 
gumber of paintings and changed them more 
often. The only snag is that they may not possess 
ough first-rate works to devote the room entire- 
ly to the three or four English artists who can 
stand up to the Americans. 

[am not thinking of the Cornish group, which 
is attempting to revolutionize landscape painting 
on the basis of free extemporization. Their work 
sometimes bears a superficial resemblance to 
American work, but it demands to be “read” 
whilst remaining obscure, and its communication 
problems are still unresolved. No, the painters I 
have in mind are Sutherland, Bacon, another 
painter whose work doesn’t appear to be in the 
Tate yet, and perhaps William Scott. But I am not 
% sure about Scott: his paint performance is 
much more interesting than his figuration, and it 
is primarily on the basis of image-making that 
English painting can stand its ground. 

The painter I would put beside Sutherland and 
Bacon is Alan Davie. Two of his pictures dom- 
inated the recent exhibition, at the Arts Council 
Gallery, of one hundred works of art acquired by 
the Contemporary Art Society during an unspeci- 
fied period. The Society distributes its acquisitions 
to public galleries in the U.K. and Dominions, 
and has a purchasing policy which is unique in 
this country in that it appoints individual commit- 
te-members in rotation to buy on its behalf 
without consulting the others. It’s an excellent 
policy in theory and not too bad in practice, but 
the Society is mistaken in thinking that it thereby 
cuts out “compromise.” There are enough woolly- 
minded members of the Committee to ensure that 
the acquisitions include a proportion of the 
maimed, the halt and the blind, and it is another 
sign of the weakness of the system that these 
hundred works do not include an important exam- 
ple of Sutherland. He is represented by two little 
pastels of lyrebirds, made for the cover of a war- 
time poetry magazine, which sparkle in a context 
of sober prints and water colors as if someone 
were suddenly striking matches. 

Whoever bought Davie’s In the Face of the 
Witch for the C.A.S. deserves to be congratulated, 
and if he also bought the same painter’s Discovery 
of the Staff he ought to be carried shoulder-high 


by the rest of the Committee. Davie has of course 
been influenced by American painting, but he is 
probably the one painter in Europe who has been 
able to make American influence serve his own 
vision. This may well be due to the fact that he 
saw the new American painting when it was still 
in its experimental stage; the chief influence was 
the work that Pollock did round about 1942, when 
he was painting such pictures as Male and Female. 
This influence went along with the equally strong 
influence of Sutherland, and he was working out 
a figurative and thematic solution at the same 
time that the Americans were arriving at a quite 
different one. 

Unlike Gottlieb’s signs, which preserve an 
emblematic dignity, Davie’s signs are active par- 
ticipants in a dramatic situation, and disclose a 
tendency to become “personages.” He does not 
snap the links with Surrealism. In this he resem- 
bles Sutherland and Bacon, and I think time will 
show that the highly personal attitude to Sur- 
realism preserved by a handful of our painters 
and sculptors has provoked our most serious con- 
tributions to contemporary art. 


= of our most famous eccentrics have recently 
been exhibiting: Stanley Spencer has contributed 
two pictures to a mixed exhibition at Arthur 
Tooth and Sons, and John Bratby, whose New 
York show filled the editor of ARTS with disgust, 
has had a one-man show of gigantic new paint- 
ings at the Beaux Arts Gallery. Spencer’s best 
paintings have much the same “flavor” as the 
stories of Theodore Powys. His Christ Delivered 
to the People is a typical example of his sinister!y 
comic view of the human condition, but his 
Temptation of St. Anthony is disapvointing. Un- 
fortunately, eccentrics tend to become smug, and 
Spencer no doubt thought he was being no end 
of a devil when he produced his jigsaw of banal 
studies from the naked female model; but I hope 
he will turn his attention to the theme again, 
because if he daydreamed about it seriously it 
would give full rein to his ill-concealed flair for 
inventing sensual grotesquerie. 

Bratby’s display of hysterical energy competed 
with the “New American Painting” show for the 
attentions of that section of the public which is 
always ready for the chance to shudder. As the 
alter ego of Gulley Jimson, Bratby bids fair to 
become the popular symbol here of the Uninhibited 
Genius, and to give him his due he is doing his 
best to paint himself into this role. He seems to 
have got wind of what some of the critics call 
“the multi-evocative image,” and is demonstrating 
his idea of what it means by painting such pictures 
as Three Lambrettas and Two Portraits of Jean. 


Robert Melville 


Stanley Spencer, Christ Delivered to the People; at Beaux Arts Gallery. 
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A Family Exhibit 


In a benefit showing for the National Urban League, over forty 
works of art selected from the private collections of members of 
the Rockefeller family will be on view this month (April 8-25) 
at the Knoedler Galleries in New York. Max Beckmann’s The 
Old Actress is included in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jean Mauzé; Mrs. Mauzé is the former Miss Abby Rockefeller. 


English Water Colors 


An exhibition of water colors by contemporary English artists 
is being shown (April 2-19) at the National Academy Galleries 
in conjunction with the Ninety-second Annual Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society. This special presentation, the 
second in the Society’s foreign-exchange series, was organized 
with the co-operation of the British Information Service. Included 
in the group is William Scott’s Abstraction, Black and White. 


























































































































































































































































































+. poet Novalis once said, “Each of us is on a mission to shape 
the earth.” This sense of mission, outrageous as it must seem to 
habitually humble men, generates a most irritating sort of courage 
that cannot let a questionable belief pass unchallenged—even if 
one runs the risk of being compared to Don Quixote or being called 
a reactionary. A belief which in my eyes has become questionable 
concerns our visual environment. It is the generally accepted 
doctrine that the art and architecture of an epoch are the essence 
of its Zeitgeist and as such inevitable and a priori justified. How- 
ever skeptical we have grown in matters of faith and dogma, we 
still grant revelationary significance to the creative act. Anathema 
upon him who dares to question the integrity of contemporary art, 
whether it be the hermetic chaos of Abstract Expressionism, the 
mechanization of architecture, the obscenity of literature, or the 
cacophony of music. It is my purpose here to draw attention to the 
possibility that the most prominent and publicized art forms of 
our day are not genuine creative expressions, born from the long 
progression of man’s vision through the ages, but rather are bas- 
tardized works born from the combined efforts of spiritual nihilism 
and commercial promotion. The symptoms of a widespread and 
altogether explicable mental disease are forced on the public by 
intimidation and promotion. 

Of these two, promotion works on the premise that each man 
would like to be more “progressive” than his brother. If this uni- 
versal weakness for being clever is combined with the equally 
universal weakness for an investment gamble, a new art fad is born. 
Museums and homes today are being filled with works of art bought 
under the same illusions as Mr. Mizner’s Florida land shares in 
1925. Intimidation, the other coercive trick, exploits the fact that 
people in general, but Americans in particular, are apt to admire 
what they do not understand. It was on this cherished trait that 
Hans Christian Andersen based his best story, “The Emperor's 
New Clothes”—a story that should be engraved on brazen tablets 
at the entrance to every art museum in the country. Nothing hurts 
more than being called an idiot. Mark Rothko, chief living exponent 
of an art that will be challenged in these paragraphs as a fraud, 
did just that when he lamented in a catalogue: “ . . . it is therefore 
a risky act to send it [the picture] out into the world. How often 
it must be impaired by the eyes of the unfeeling and the cruelty of 
the impotent who would extend their affliction universally”—leaving 
those who cannot accept Mr. Rothko’s art among the cruel and the 
impotent. 

After the self-confidence of the public has been shaken, it must 
be the next aim of intimidation and promotion to erase any objec- 
tive standards of value. Of these standards the most potent is 
historical survival. It is unassailable. Works of art and architecture. 
in contrast to works of manufacture, can rise above their time- 
conditioned origin if they serve a higher aim than topicality. It is 
this rise into timelessness that is the definitive proof of greatness 
because it frees art from all utilitarian purposes. On the score of 
the difference between art and fad, recall the WPA murals of the 
1930’s. They are embarrassingly antiquated after twenty-five years 
because Social Realism is no art. The painted vaults at Altamira, 
in contrast, are still deeply moving after twenty-five thousand years 
because the image of God in Nature is an art-generating experience. 
Or, to speak of architecture, everybody except the Society of Archi- 
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The Crisis in Abstraction Current practice in both abstract 


painting and advanced architecture represents a betrayal of values in the modern tradition. 


BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 





tectural Historians wishes that Klauder’s Peabody Museum at Yale 
would simply disappear, because it is sham architecture, inadequate 
to its location, purpose and times; on the other hand, Massachusetts 
Hall, although two hundred years older, is still the finest building 
in Harvard Yard, because it was born of a true style. 

Our own times are trying to counteract time, the infallible judge, 
by pleading for artificial obsolescence in architecture. Mr. Gordon 
Bunshaft of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, on a recent Reynolds 
disk, predicts a lifetime of “twenty to twenty-five years” for build- 
ings in the name of “technological comfort,” and Professor Mar- 
shall Miller of Columbia University asserts that whole cities 
should be scrapped in one generation. This, of course, is a fool- 
proof way of forestalling historical judgment. It it bought at the 
expense of our children and children’s children, who will be living 
in the logical extension of the automobile scrap pile—since build- 
ings and towns have the pernicious habit of remaining standing 
when their creators die, and our economy has the equally per- 
nicious habit of squeezing the last rent dollar out of a ruin. All of 
us live today in the one-generation mistakes of our fathers. 

The generally accepted procedure by which to ridicule historical 
judgment is to point to the many instances in history when a 


‘.genuine innovator was not recognized by his contemporaries. To 


this one must reply that no great talent—Rodin, Seurat, Cézanne 
and scores of others—was ever overlooked for more than twenty 
years, but that, on the other hand, countless fads, such as the 
Ruskin-promoted “Pre-Raphaelite School,” have completely van- 
ished in spite of their great popularity. Newness as such is no value. 


I. WE suspect the existence of a perverted visual trend in our 
society, the question arises: What is it that is being perverted? In 
other words, do we have a genuine art of our time which is threat- 
ened by intimidation and promotion to a point where the art-loving 
public no longer dares to maintain its loyalty? I for one am certain 
that such a style exists and that up to about 1940, or to the begin- 
ning of the Second World War, Western civilization was on the way 
to express its best values in art and architecture. This style, which 
replaced the four-hundred-year-old dominance of Renaissance 
naturalism, was based on Abstraction and Relativity. 

There had been nothing abstract or relative about religion, ethics, 
science, economy and aesthetics during the long Renaissance era. 
Values were absolute. By the early part of. the century these abso 
lutes were challenged by a flood of relativistic theories. The laissez- 
faire economy of the Physiocrats, the Pragmatism of James and 
Pierce, Freud’s theory of the relative morality of each individual, 
and Einstein’s theory of the relative universe—these and many other 
doctrines had one goal in common: to abstract through experiment 
and speculation the essence of collective man in a relative physical 
and social environment. Art and architecture, true to their ancient 
function as seismographs of culture, reacted to this new orientation. 
Vision became relative to individual perception and subject matter. 
It turned away from the single incident, fixed in time and location. 
The abstracted essence addressed itself to the new collective man. 
A Cubist figure is all figures, analyzed down to universal struc 
ture, like the indistinguishable skeletons all of us carry under our 
individual appearances. The representational Expressionists dramé 
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tized the collective fate of man. Charity by Barlach is charity per 
se, as are the joys, hopes, sorrows of figures by Munch, Kokoschka. 

Physical reality was gradually pared down to a point where it 
conveyed to the beholder not a “window into nature” or a literary 
allegory, but the distilled abstract of those visual fundamentals that 
constitute the building stones of the perceptible world. Only visual 
fundamentals could speak an international language, erasing the 
barriers of the old Academy and uniting the new collective man of 
Western civilization in “. . . dedication to pure reality, the essence 
of structure, unconditioned by subjective feeling; natural forms 
reduced to the constant elements of reality which are form, space 
and primary colors.” These words of Mondrian flew like a banner 
before a generation of artists who no longer believed in the finger- 
print of the sculptor on the plastic form but in the articulation of 
light on shape—light, the most abstract and relative value of the 
visual world. In painting, the individual “peinture” of the artist 
vanished from the canvas. Equilibrium of color and form in the 
pictorial space was an ardent message to mankind, conveying a 
search for the reconciliation of opposites through a joyful rhythm 
underlying all created existence. “There is nothing in nature that 
is not in us,” wrote Naum Gabo, signifying in his weightless, trans- 
parent forms the longing of all matter to be liberated by harmony 
and light. 

In architecture a new generation of designers based their pro- 
gram on an identification of the building process with function and 
the nature of materials. Buildings were no longer stage props with 
facades unrelated to their interior purpose. Architectural form 
became relative to space and structure. Not the Greek temple, the 
French chateau, the Gothic cathedral, the Renaissance palazzo for 
villa, school, post office and bank alike, but the adequate school, 
factory, church expressed as such, its form relative to the abstract 


‘of function and aesthetic ideal. Academic taste was replaced by 


composition, obsolete building methods by continuous structure; 
and merely decorative building materials by technological products. 
A housing project by Miés van der Rohe, a villa by Le Corbusier, 
a department store by Mendelsohn, a factory by Frank Lloyd 
Wright testify to the power of the new architect to govern through 
his creative talent the anonymous means of his profession and to 
recoin them in relation to the specific requirements of the job. 

By 1940 there had developed among the peoples of Western 
civilization a genuine style of great force whose highest achieve- 
ments are symbolized for me in Wright’s “Falling Water” and Miés 
van der Rohe’s “Barcelona Pavilion” as far as architecture is con- 
cerned. In sculpture I would name Brancusi’s Bird in Flight and an 
early mobile by Alexander Calder, and in painting Picasso's 
Guernica and an architectural abstraction by Lyonel Feininger. All 
examples of the abstract style had two characteristics in common 
with all the great art and architecture produced by Western man 
since the Greek dawn. These elements that made the twentieth- 
century artists the legitimate heirs of tradition were: (1) Nature 
as perceived reality (no matter how sublimated) as prime mover 
of the creative act, and (2) the fully assumed responsibility of the 
artist for his work as a message to mankind, an intended influence 
on the beholder and society. Fifty years after its inception a new 
style had been added to the history of Western art. 


7. came the Second World War, which produced in its wake 
a cultural devastation seemingly more catastrophic than the physi- 
cal damage which has long been repaired. Western society has 
emerged from the holocaust sick of itself, unsure of its nonmaterial 
goals, without love or enthusiasm for the world it lives in, equally 
afraid of general principle as of personal conviction. Inevitably this 
abnormal Zeitgeist found expression in the visual world. There 
developed a symptomatic school that expressed a nihilistic denial 
of human values in painting under the label of Abstract Expres- 


sionism, and in architecture under the term Building Technology. 
The very meaning of “abstraction” expresses qualities not bound 
to any specific object or setting; but it also means abstraction from 
something. Abstraction as such is as nonsensical as representation 
without object, a mere extrusion of means connoting nothing else 
but the act itself. Therefore the term Abstract Expressionism has 
justifiably been replaced in knowledgeable circles by the term 
“action painting.” The action consists in an emotional explosion of 
the artist’s agonized subconscious in random pigmentations, “a plea 
for compassion,” as a prominent gallery owner put it recently. With 
the shameless exhibitionism characteristic of the adolescent. the 
public is treated to the spectacle of a continuous nervous break- 
down that rejects, mostly from sheer incompetence, the sublimation 
of the ego into a communicable emma 
responsibility inherent in the liquidation of all traditional absolutes 
is dropped in favor of “the law of chance which embraces all laws 
and is unfathomable like the first cause from which all life arises. 
It can only be experienced through complete devotion to the un- 
conscious.”* 
Mature 


1e immense personal 


straction of the type previously described above had 
involved“an intense creative effort carried by a craftsmanship of 
rigorous precision. This now stood in the way of the unconscious 
excretions. “Somewhere in the middle forties skill, talent. genius 
and originality were thrown out of the ring as values by American 
vanguard painters. . 
exercise of a talent, the practice of a craft or the satisfaction of a 
private inclination; it is now a bid for individual identity.”+ 
Wassily Kandinsky, who occupies a curiously ambiguous posi- 


. . Painting for Americans is no longer the 


tion as an early Bauhaus fundamentalist on the one hand and as 
the father of Abstract Expressionism on the other. once said. “The 
impact of an acute triangle on a sphere generates as much emo- 
tional impact as the meeting of the fingers of God and Adam in 
Michelangelo’s Creation.” [ seriously doubt this assumption. Any 
mechanically created form without the intangible properties of 
weight, intensity, proportion and light articulation leaves to the 
beholder no freedom of identification and association. But it is by 
identification and association that man lives. In spite of Mark 
Rothko’s programmatic statement that ‘ 
geometry .. 


. memory, history or 
. are swamps of generalization from which one might 
pull parodies of ideas but never an idea itself,” art cannot survive 
on the one-look experience. André Gide wrote in 1940 in his diary, 
“We are inescapably immersed in aunties our most mystical 
loves cannot exist without material presentation. The contemplation 
of the image enhances and sustains our ecstasy which would col- 
lapse without the support of the symbol . . = 

Against this impetus from perception Mr. Gordon Bailey Wash- 
burn, Director of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute, states the creed 
of his chosen action painters in the catalogue to the recent Pitts- 
burgh Bicentennial International: 
} 


Current American art rejects premeditated design more fiercely 


than do the arts in other countries . . . an underlying awareness 
of mystery approaching meaninglessness often avoids open despair 
only by escape into action . . . by means of which a lively work- 
game may often be adroitly played without discovering its meaning 
or value. 


Mr. Washburn, whose jury, headed by Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, 
in the meantime awarded first prize to a piece of framed cement 
by the Spaniard Tapies, then continues with a unique equation of 
action painting and patriotism: 


Picasso has scornfully remarked . . . that no man lives without 
ancestors. Yet we Americans as Americans have proudly aimed at 
this mythical target ever since we drove off the parental British. 


*Robert Melville, Hans Arp. 


*Elaine de Kooning, Art News Annual, 1958. 

















































The Crisis in Abstraction 


We have made later immigrants feel the shame of their foreign 
origin and the need to reconstruct themselves as real United States 
citizens without transoceanic recollections or loyalties. Is it not, 
then, in line with this literal idea of independence, not beholden 
to any progenital cultures whatsoever, that America has now pro- 
duced its own original school of art? If we seem suddenly to have 
waked up and staggered to our uncertain feet, it is certainly not 
as the result of the kiss of a foreign prince. . . 


Apart from the boorish naiveté with which the keeper of a 
prominent art museum declares the European roots of American 
culture null and void, it is sheer ignorance to claim the question- 
able fame of Abstract Expressionism as a red-blooded American 
invention. The foreign princes were many—the whole school of 
Abstract Surrealists and Tachists, all of shamefully foreign origin, 
from Hans Hofmann to Matta, Winter, Hartung and scores of others. 
In the Second Surrealist Manifesto André Breton described the 
ideal Surrealist as “‘a man shooting at random in an anonymous 
crowd.” This prefaced the “breakthrough into absolute freedom” 
expressed by Alberto Burri—just awarded third prize at the 
Carnegie for one more combination of stitched burlap rags with 
a spatter of plaster—as “a presence, not immanent and active, but 
a total freedom attained.” To this might be added Dubuffet’s pro- 
found philosophy based on “uncontrollable changes that occur 
automatically in drying and cracking pastes”; and in support 
of Mr. Washburn’s patriotic fervor, an American art critic com- 
ments, “American Action Painting . . . reveals how consistently the 
artist has explored the horizontal soul of his vertical pictures . . .”* 


A. ANALOGY between nihilistic automatism as a threat to genuine 
abstract art and as an equally pernicious threat to contemporary 
architecture, as evolved by the architectural revolution of the first 
half of this century, might not be obvious at first glance. A painting 
produced by squeezing raw pigments on top of each other in a state 
of uncontrolled ecstasy, and the mathematical precision of a stand- 
ard curtain-wall structure with neatly enameled color panels, seem 
polar contrasts. Yet this newest phase of architecture, replacing the 
individually designed building, denies by the very concept of its 
assembly the program developed by modern architecture a genera- 
tion ago. The only feature that raised the architect above contractor 
and building engineer is his unique ability to answer a specific 
shelter demand by a perfect co-ordination of designed space through 
designed enclosing form. If he fails in this his reason for being 
has been liquidated. Manufactured form, indifferent to composition, 
purpose, location and the experience of architectural space, replaces 
the architect’s message to mankind with glad tidings for the specu- 
lator and the contractor. No floating. twisted, stretched, curved 
and warped shell roof, no matter how photogenic, can cover up the 
absence of architectural space. 

Our most publicized schools today are assembled “on the factory 
principle,” depriving the child of any emotional identification with 
a place where he spends the better part of his youth, adding to the 
featureless wasteland of housing project or bulldozed speculation 
development that is his “home.” We have come today to a most 
peculiar point in planning where in many communities only the 
shopping centers provide any environmental identification through 
architectural design. Only the grocer. the butcher and the clothier 
seem willing today to invest in plans going beyond the construction 
dollar saved here and now, by providing grouping, differentiations 
in ground level, planting, live-water displays, and quite particularly 
works of art that afford those little love stories between artist and 
beholder which warm the heart with a nonmaterialistic wealth. Our 
“educated” professions, on the other hand—doctors, school boards, 
research groups, librarians, and most inexplicably suicidal archi- 





*Elaine de Kooning, ibid. 


tects themselves—promote modular assembly as an economic nos. 
trum, thinly iced by profuse verbiage raising nihilism in architecture 
to the status of an esoteric theory. It has been stated in defense of 
architectural automation that the architect of today is the victim 
of the bank, the contractor, the board and Sweet’s Catalogue. By 
throwing the obligations of his trade into the lap of anonymous 
forces, he has lost every vestige of that authority which has been 
at all times and in all professions the result of singular responsi- 
bility. Just as the artists of the past were fully aware of the message 
to mankind inherent in their work, so the architects of the past 
assumed liability for their addition to man’s designed environment. 
whether it was a cathedral or a barn. 

A hundred years ago John Stuart Mill forecast the death of 
creative responsibility with his laconic Law of Empirical General- 
ization: “Given parts in given combination will always act alike.” 
Total freedom from the sublimated idea and from individual craft 
must lead to total conformity, to a visual boredom that now has 
reached epidemic proportions. Human imagination needs the grim 
struggle with the chaos of emotions, the resistance of materials—a 
struggle with gravity, function and public opinion—in order to 
flame into creative formulations. Schiller wrote in 1779, “The crea- 
tive secret of the master consists in the elimination of raw matter 
through form.” The unformed looks everywhere alike. 


[. is admittedly difficult for today’s public to distinguish between 
genuine and counterfeit art. Former societies evolved value stand- 
ards based on the leadership of a cultivated elite. Today the evalua- 
tion of the arts is entirely up to each individual, who has no minor 
task in resisting intimidation and promotion. At the end of his long 
life, Benedetto Croce, the greatest of modern art philosophers, said. 
“Art is what everybody knows it is.” He did not mean to be face- 
tious. Genuine art and architecture will reveal themselves if we 
retain confidence in the integrity of human intuition. The primitive, 
the untutored and the seekers after truth of all ages have unfail- 
ingly recognized art as art. Why should we concern ourselves, then. 
with those whose intuition has been corrupted? Why should we 
protest the loss of discrimination in a society that seems to have 
more tangible dangers to worry about? The answer lies with the 
importance of art as a mediator between man and nature—and by 
nature I do not mean the rubber tree in the reception room or 
Junior’s aquarium. By nature I mean the created world in contrast 
to manufactured environment, the whole micro- and macrocosm of 
existence. In spite of automation and nihilism, each human child 
will be born, to the end of the race, with his instinctual need for 
this nature intact. His later life will remove him rapidly from this 
native mold, and it is art, and art alone—art as painting. sculpture. 
architecture, music and poetry—that can keep this organic life- 
source flowing. There must be enthusiasm for our reality, or existence 
becomes a meaningless curse—enthusiasm. “entheos,” inspired by 
the God. The artist is called upon to be the mediator between 
invisible spirit and concrete reality; he is the fulcrum. extending 
his powers to the ideological essence on the one hand and the 
tangible form on the other. It is through him as authority and not 
as tool that the equilibrium between longing and living is maintained. 

Symptoms are indications of change in the body which ultimately 
must lead either to death or rehabilitation. Art and architecture, 
symptomatic of nihilism and automation, will either destroy man’s 
love of life. or else they will be overcome by a regeneration, pro 
ducing a stronger, purer visual world than we have ever known. 
My plea is for the restoration of visual self-confidence, for a break 
from intimidation and promotion into the calm self-reliance of visual 
integrity, for a determined effort to love only what we understand 
and to surround ourselves only with what enriches our life. Illusion? 
Perhaps. “Don’t part with your illusions,” said Mark Twain. “When 
they are gone you may still exist but you have ceased to live.” 
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The World of Gustav KUME  ..npcercrsise siovine 


at the St. Etienne (April 1-30) gives American viewers a first survey of his achievement. 


Be Viennas coexisted at the turn of the century. One com- 
bined low pleasure-seeking with stubborn opposition to all 
that was new, intellectual and of foreign origin: the other was 
the Vienna of the ostracized giants: in music, Gustav Mahler; 
in psychiatry, Sigmund Freud; in architecture, Otto Wagner; 
and in painting, Gustav Klimt. Freud’s therapy and Mahler’s 
symphonies, maligned and rejected by the Viennese, gradually 
conquered the world. But Wagner’s creations can be seen in 
Vienna only, in austerely functional buildings whose refutation 
and replacement of Neo-Gothic. Neo-Renaissance and Neo- 
Baroque roused an outcry of indignation. Most of Klimt’s work 
can be viewed only in Viennese collections. especially the Oester- 
reichische Galerie des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. For a thousand 
Americans who have read Freud and listened to Mahler’s music, 
there is perhaps one who has heard of Klimt (1862-1918), leader 
of the Secession group, and the foremost of Austrian artists born 
in the last century. 

A few Klimts might have turned up here before the First 
World War, but to the generation that grew up between the 
two wars his name meant nothing. The situation changed only 
recently when, in the summer of 1958, American visitors to the 
Venice Biennale were offered a comprehensive view of Klimt at 
the Austrian pavilion. Also recently, two fine Klimts were ac- 
quired by American public institutions, the Park for New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, and the Pear Tree for the Fogg 
Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts. This month. the Galerie 
St. Etienne in New York brings before American art lovers. 
for the first time. an assemblage of Klimts broad enough to give 
an idea of the richness of his total oeuvre. 

In regaining world recognition after a “slump” of some thirty 
years, he has also profited from the recent re-examination here 
of German Expressionism. Indeed, in the fifties Americans began 
to note that art throve and thrives not only in France, but in 
Germany and Austria as well. Although Klimt has nothing in 
common with the fierce and formless brutality of Nolde, or with 
any other of the Briicke rebels, he was undeniably a major 
liberation force and aid to the Austrian Expressionists Kokoschka 
and Schiele. 


eo the very first thing students might learn about Klimt 
is of a tragic nature: a considerable portion of his work was 
victimized by the last war. In the spring of 1945 a group of 
retreating German SS set fire to a castle in Lower Austria where 
numerous Klimts were stored, among them the three huge 
oils painted for the aula of the University of Vienna but with- 
drawn by the artist under obnoxious pressure from reactionary 
educators and politicians. Reproductions can afford only a faint 
hint of the monumental grandeur that characterized Philosophy, 
Medicine and Jurisprudence. 

Were it not for the scandal provoked by these pictures, the 





BY ALFRED WERNER 


story of Klimt’s life could be compressed into a dozen lines. 
Klimt was thirty-eight when, in 1900, Philosophy, the first of 
the three ceiling pictures to be finished. caused critics to attack 
the large oil as “painted lunacy,” as “pathological” and “im- 
moral,” and seventy university teachers signed petitions to 
reject the picture. Nor did the following two canvases have a 
better fate. Thousands flocked to the Secession building where 
the pictures, one after another, had been put on view. The 
majority came solely to jeer. But a counter-protest was staged 
by a small minority that placed a laurel wreath beneath Philoso- 
phy; attached was a ribbon with the inscription, “To time, its 
art; to art. its freedom.” 

A person less strong than Klimt might have been devastated 
by the ferocious reaction of public and press. Luckily, Klimt 
had an indomitable spirit. He himself withdrew the offending 
pictures, and returned the money he had received, though many 
months of labor had gone into this ambitious project. It did 
not upset him too much either that the outraged old Emperor 
refused him the title of professor. Klimt knew that he could 
have pleased everybody had he painted, say, a gathering of aged 
and thoughtful men, instead of a spiral procession of starkly 
nude figures with faces and gestures expressive of the profound 
mysteries of life—an allegory open to various interpretations, 
demanding concentration of the contemplating mind, and even 





Danae (1903). All photographs courtesy Galerie St. Etienne, N. Y. 



























Jurisprudence (1903); mural for the University of Vienna. 


The World of Gustav Klimt 


leaving the spectator in a state of puzzlement, the perplexity 
created by every encounter with the unusual. 

Klimt nearly always did what he wanted to. His father was a 
hard-working engraver who had raised a large family and would 
have liked to see Gustav follow the same occupation, so that 
he might quickly earn some much-needed money. But Gustav 
wanted to be an artist and enrolled at Vienna’s Kunstgewer- 
beschule (the same Arts and Crafts School where Kokoschka 
was to study, some twenty years later). Klimt became infatuated 
with the grandiose style of Hans Makart, whose huge canvases 
once were celebrated all over the globe. But though it turned 
out to be profitable to paint murals in imitation of Makart’s 
huge “machines,” Klimt, at the right moment, decided to give 
up in order to seek a manner of expression more appropriate to 
his own strivings. 

Nineteenth-century Vienna was the capital of an empire 
second in size, among European states, only to Russia, and 
while the city was noted, and even notorious, for the wealth and 
luxury of its aristocratic and bourgeois circles, it did not follow 
that the outward splendor was paralleled by a renaissance of 
the plastic arts. There had been two or three talented and 
idealistic men before Klimt, but they were of little significance 
compared to a Delacroix, a Courbet, or a Manet. These Austri- 
ans. lesser figures though they were, probably ranked high 
above the showman Makart as far as honesty and sincerity were 
concerned, but for the big patrons men like Waldmiiller or 
Romako did not count. For years the darling of court and 





society was Makart, who believed himself to be a combination 
of Titian, Veronese and Rubens, and was confirmed in this 
belief by thousands of admirers. 


I. discussing Klimt one can hardly avoid dwelling on Makart, 
not only because in the early work of Klimt the older man’s 
sensation-seeking method is clearly visible, but also because 
these two names stand for the major trends in Austrian art—one 
harking back to the Baroque, but often mistaking the Baroque’s 
exuberance and its freedom of imagination as an invitation to 
carelessness and lack of design, while the other leads in the 
direction of more accentuated form and greater discipline. In 
a way Makart was a phenomenon like Bouguereau in France, 
though the Austrian, less adept in drawing and composition, 
was gifted with a greater imagination. His specialty was enor- 
mous canvases, fit for a banquet hall of the largest size. Their 
titles give away the show: Entry of Charles V into Antwerp, 
Diana’s Hunting Party, Nobles of Venice Paying Homage to 
Catherine Cornaro, etc. They sported luxuriant nudes (posed, 
it was rumored, by wives of Viennese aristocrats and bankers), 
festive throngs, extravagant costumes, fluttering flags, rich vege- 
tation and gleaming marble. They were weak echoes of the 
Austrian Baroque, translated into the secular realm. They were 
sloppy in technique and design, but they were much admired 
and got their creator what Klimt would never get: real wealth, 
and the Légion d’Honneur. The Khedive of Egypt wined and 
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Schloss Kammer am Attersee (1911); private collection, New York. 


dined the artist, and Franz Joseph built him a sumptuous studio 
in which Makart once gave a splendid ball for the Hapsburg 
emperor and the nobles of the court. 

Makart at forty-four was rich and world-famous. But his 
energy was spent, his creativity finished, and his mental health 
undermined. One day he started shouting that his head had 
become a box of colors, and tried to destroy all the paintings 
in his studio. He was taken to a sanatorium, where he soon died. 
Obituaries revealed what had been whispered before, that the 
artist had “plunged into the wildest excesses” and that his life 
had been “crowded with excitement, licentiousness and indul- 
gences of all kinds.” 

The tragedy occurred in 1884. Klimt was then twenty-two, and 
already active, in collaboration with a younger brother, Ernst, 
and another young artist, Franz Matsch, painting murals and 


theater curtains throughout the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
These juvenilia were clearly influenced in style by Makart. 
though they also went back to romantic models of an earlier 
period. Klimt might have groomed himself to fill Makart’s shoes. 
He too looked very impressive—a square-built, broad-shouldered 
athlete, with strong features and unruly short beard; he carried 
himself with an almost princely bearing. Fin-de-siécle Vienna 
had ample room for a grandiose decorator, completely and un- 
scrupulously catering to the taste of a lusty and superficially 
sophisticated upper class. 

But as an individual, and as an artist, Klimt had little in 
common with Makart. He was not a show-off. Nor was he a 
gay Lothario. He loved the company of beautiful women and, 
like Rodin, the presence of models strolling about his studio, 
but he remained a bachelor whose conduct gave no reason for 





any scandalous gossip. Portrait commissions gradually yielded 
him substantial fees, yet he lived in a comfortable simplicity 
that was in stark contrast to Makart’s Rubenesque luxury. 
Though he logically became the ostensible leader of all progres- 
sive art in Austria, he never gave himself the airs of a great 
master and Fiihrer, and displayed the greatest humility toward 
his younger colleagues. When Egon Schiele begged him for one 
of his drawings in exchange for several of his own, Klimt, 
twenty-eight years his senior, protested: “Why would you want 
one? You already draw better than I.” 


W..: Klimt yearned for was discipline in art, that structural 
solidity that was so badly missing in both Makart’s Neo-Baroque 
pomposities and in the weak Barbizon School landscapes of his 
Austrian contemporaries—in short. for what Clive Bell was to 
term, many years later, “significant form.” Similar yearnings all 
over Western Europe found expression, after 1890, in the Arts 
and Crafts movement in England, the Art Nouveau of France, 
and the Jugendstil in Germany. But Vienna was always behind 
the times. There the hegemony was held by the Kiinstlerhaus, 
whose middle-aged members kept on painting historical anec- 
dotes, mythologies and conscientious nudes in a dry, academic 
manner. However, the younger generation was dissatisfied with 
mere imitation. Eventually, in 1897, seventeen of these men, 
with Klimt as a leader, staged an exodus and founded the 
“Vereinigung bildender Kiinstler Oesterreichs,” later to be 
known as “Secession.” They published a large. superbly illus- 
trated magazine, Ver Sacrum (so called in remembrance of the 
Roman consecration of spring), that printed contributions by 
Hofmannsthal, Rilke, Maeterlinck. Verhaeren and Hamsun, to 
name but a few. The Secession constructed its own building, not 
far from the Renaissance-style Kiinstlerhaus, which thus lost the 
monopoly of representing Viennese art activities. The building, 
designed by a pupil of Otto Wagner, bears on the fagade the 
inscription quoted above: “To time, its art; to art, its freedom.” 

Secession might also have chosen for a motto the words Klimt 
wrote on a sketch for a picture, Nuda Veritas: “Truth is a fire, 
and to speak Truth means to shine and to burn.” The activities 
of Secession were manifold, including the introduction to the 
rather provincial Viennese of works by Rodin, Puvis de Chavan- 
nes, Hodler, Liebermann and other foreign artists. Klimt was its 
first president, and although he later withdrew, it was his mem- 
bership that gave status to the group, just as his own art typifies 
as nothing else what has become known as the “Secessionsstil.” 

It was the Austrian offshoot of a more or less international 
style. Without the activities of Klimt and his stalwart associates, 
another name would have had to be found for the abundant pro- 
duction in the area of furniture, pottery, jewelry and other deco- 
rative “minor” arts that went on in Austria between 1895 and 
the start of the First World War (the celebrated Wiener Werk- 
statte). The crafts were influencing and perhaps even guiding 
the “major” arts. In earlier epochs, these were sponsored by 
bishops and kings. Now the role of patron fell to the society 
lady, and the arts were centered in her drawing room and bou- 
doir. In due course, art became as blasé, unnatural, theatrical 
and mannered as the woman the artists catered to. Eventually 
the arts slavishly followed the fashions which exaggerated the 
charms of feminine forms, emphasized the wasp waists, provoca- 
tive busts, seductive veils and flowered picture-hats. In the Aus- 
tria of 1900, woman was more exclusively the arbiter of taste 
than elsewhere. Writing of the Klimt era, the German Meier- 
Graefe said: “Woman influenced all this art, good and bad alike 
-..In Austria... the worship of women is an integral part of 
the national culture.” 


The sexual revolution may be said to have started in Vienna. 
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At any rate, some of Vienna's thinkers became profoundly stirred 
by the problems of repressed and unresolved sexuality, and the 
breakdown of centuries-old taboos. Freud, who was born only a 
few years before Klimt, examined the functions of sexual instinct, 
its often hidden activities and meanings. In the year 1903 a 
young scholar, Otto Weininger, published Sex and Character, a 
work which in Vienna raised a furor comparable to that caused 
by Klimt’s University pictures. For in Weininger’s uncompro- 
misingly dualistic philosophy, man represents the positive, pro- 
ductive, moral principle, while woman is absolutely negative, 
unproductive and amoral. In his view, the misery of mankind is 
caused by the bisexuality of all human beings, by the fact that 
each being is a mixture of male and of female elements. 

There is no evidence of any personal contact between Klimt 
and these two scholars, but the contemporaneity of the three 
men is not just coincidental. Woman appears as a strange, mys- 
terious and even frightening being in many of his oils. She is 
not the healthy. rosy-cheeked creature Renoir painted. Whenever 
he was free to choose his sitter, Klimt preferred the dark-haired, 
Mediterranean type of woman to the blond. Nordic type so pre- 
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Judith (1901). 





The World of Gustav Klimt 


dominant in the German lands. Among Vienna’s society women, 
his favorite patrons were pampered ladies with delicate features. 
mocking or indifferent expressions, and slender, useless hands. 
In his commissioned portraits, painted without the superficial 
bravura of a Sargent. and with the methodicalness and form- 
fanaticism of a Seurat. these silk-, satin- or tulle-garbed extro- 
verts appear like peacocks spreading their tails. 


B Tt Klimt reveals himself most in canvases with a symbolic 
meaning, or in compositions of an allegorical nature, where he 
could feel entirely free to dramatize, to stylize, to adapt the 
formal experiences of African, Japanese and Trecento art. of 
Mycenaean and Byzantine culture to his own pictorial needs. 
Probably the most striking of the unmistakably Klimtian Klimts 
is Judith. (One need not be a Freudian in order to grasp why 
fin-de-siécle writers and artists were haunted by the images of 
Judith and Salome, both of whom triumphed by the decapitation 
of aman.) Klimt’s raven-locked Judith is the acme of sensuality. 
with half-closed eyes under strongly defined eyebrows and heavy 
lids, and thirsty lips parted to show gleaming white teeth. Half- 
naked, her breasts transparently veiled, she grasps the ugly head 
of her victim. Carefully wrought gold is the background. golden 
her rich jewelry; and gold is applied to her garment. 

Again and again the artist exploited the sharp contrast between 
the almost anemic paleness of the skin and the overwhelmingly 
rich gleam of jewelry and garment (see such paintings as 
Tragedy, Pallas Athene, Leda, Danae and The Kiss). Often real 
gold or silver is applied, and in the timeless flowing clothes of 
men and women, stylized flowers and abstract patterns are set 
in like so many small diamonds. One is reminded of Gustave 
Moreau’s renderings of Judith, Salome. Messalina and other 
fatal women, and of Huysmans’ elaborate praise of his Salome: 
“Diamonds sparkle on the dead whiteness of her skin, her brace- 
lets, girdles, rings shoot sparks; on her triumphal robe, sewn 
with pearls, flowered with silver, sheeted with gold, the jeweled 
breastplate, whose every stitch is a precious stone, bursts into 
flame, scatters in snakes of fire, swarms on the ivory-toned, tea- 





The Orchard (1910); private collection, New York. 



































rose flesh, like splendid insects with dazzling wings. marbled 
with carmine, dotted with morning gold, mottled with steel blue. 
streaked with peacock green.” 

But Moreau’s Salome moves with perverse gestures, whereas 
Klimt’s figures are nearly always static. The deep eroticism is 
there, too, but it is controlled by rigid design, by a severity that 
is more typically Klimtian than Art Nouveau, an austerity that 
leaves no room for frivolity. If there is something sick in the 
fleshly yearnings of a Moreau, something perverse in his painted 
deliriums, Klimt’s art has a hieratic quietness, a solemnity of 
harsh grace, that made it survive so much of the hothouse dream- 
ings of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

Considering the lovely stillness (fraught with dynamism) of 
his allegorical pictures, one need not find an unbridgeable gap 
between Judith and the same artist’s renderings of lonely swamps 
and ponds, of poplars, the slender stems of beeches and birches, 
of sunny gardens abounding in flowers, or villages and castles 
mirrored in lakes. For there is the same flatness, two-dimension- 
ality, the beauty above reality. Especially in the work of his last 
years, nature is spread out like an endless carpet, as it often is 
in Middle Eastern art. Throughout the oeuvre of his maturity 
there is evident a deep yearning for style, as envisaged in rhyth- 
mically ordered, firmly designed manifestations of a powerful 
will, refusing to yield to nature’s whims (he respected Monet 
and Liebermann, but was unable to admire and emulate them). 
There is strength also in the hundreds of drawings he left, most- 
ly studies of the female nude. These are predominant in his last 
eight or ten years, and while their “Expressionist” looseness and 
lightness have often been emphasized, I find in them more Form- 
willen than in the no less admirable drawings of his “disciples” 
Kokoschka and Schiele—more of the discipline that one observes 
in the Cubists, of the rigor. even. that appears in the abstractions 
of a Mondrian. 


W... the benefit of forty years’ hindsight, we can now detect 
a great deal in Klimt that was of course unseen by his contem- 
poraries, can note the expressionist and the even more apparent 





Pear Tree (before 1910) ; collection Fogg Museum, Harvard University. 
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COURTESY CALERIF ST. ETIENNE, NEW YORK. 


abstract qualities in his work. All the greater credit must go to 
the astute Austrian writers and critics who, during Klimt’s life- 
time, were aware of being in the presence of a rare genius, of 
one who linked the art of Austria with the universal, supra- 
national strivings of the time—men like Hermann Bahr, Arthur 
Roessler, Max Eisler, Hans Tietze. 

It would be incorrect to say that Klimt was forgotten in Aus- 
tria after the hue and cry over the University pictures had died 
down. But it is no exaggeration to state that in the latter part of 
his career Klimt received more attention abroad than in his 
native country. He was the only Austrian to be made an honor- 
ary member of the International Society of Artists, presided over 
by Whistler, with headquarters in London. Paris awarded him 
a Grand Prix for the Philosophy scoffed at by the Viennese, 
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Attersee (before 1910). 


Rome a Gold Medal for The Ages of Man. He participated in 
the 1910 Biennale at Venice. It was only in 1917 that honorary 
membership in the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts was bestowed 
upon him. A few months later, on February 6, 1918, he died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. 

One of the obituaries closed with these caustic words: “Those 
who had spit at him now can come to worship him, as he is now 
lying in a coffin.” He was interred in an honorary grave, given 
him by the city of Vienna, in the Hietzing cemetery. A few 
months later the Austro-Hungarian monarchy collapsed, and 
with it the kind of world and society Klimt had known. But his 
work survived, and today is as new and significant as it was in 
the days when his paintings set off aesthetic civil wars, when for 
the young progressives the word “Klimt” was a battle cry. 





Georges Braque, Sunflowers. 


Modern Masters at Parke-Bernet......:..... 


on April 15 presents a dazzling assemblage in the major event of the spring auction season. 


F oescxc in effect a brilliant review of the last hundred years 
in art, an assemblage of ninety-five paintings, drawings and 
sculptures will pass before the New York bidding public in 
an evening session at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on April 15. 
Featured among the paintings are Braque’s Sunflowers, a Téte 
de Femme and a Still Life by Picasso, Modigliani’s Portrait of 
a Lady, Vuillard’s Women Sewing, Cassatt’s Alexander Cassatt 
and His Son, Sisley’s Forét de Fontainebleau, Renoir’s Portrait 
of a Young Boy and Pissarro’s Quai Napoléon a Rouen. A 
significant aspect of the sale is the inclusion, for the first time 


at public auction in the United States, of two outstanding works 
by the Norwegian Expressionist Edvard Munch: Wheatfield 
and From Jeloya. In sculpture Archipenko, Epstein, Maillol. 
Duchamp-Villon, Degas, Gauguin, Renoir and Daumier are 
represented. The drawing and water-color category offers 
examples notably by Matisse, Chagall, Marin, Kirchner and 
Kokoschka. A color-illustrated catalogue for the April 15 sale 
has been made available, and the works themselves will go on 
public display at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 980 Madison 
Avenue, on Saturday, April 11. 
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Edvard Munch, Wheatfield. 
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Edouard Vuillard, Women Sewing. 
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Propulsion to the Left. 


The Woodcuts of Vincent Longo 


a the modern tradition has been rich with achievements in 
the art of printmaking, lately there has been a certain falling off of 
interest—a lowering of the aesthetic temperature, as it were—wherever 
serious graphic art is concerned. Some notable personalities in the 
held have defected entirely, turning to other means for their expressive 
vehicle, while others seem to have fallen into a kind of lassitude which 
keeps their art—and our interest in it—in a state of rest. As between 
refinement and vitality, it is often the former which guides the new 
work we see, and gradually the art of printmaking in this country seems 
to have removed itself from the center of artistic interest to the margins. 

One of the most exciting exceptions to this general drift is the recent 
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woodcut art of Vincent Longo. Both in their physical scope and in the 
incisiveness of their image, Longo has projected a new energy in these 
woodcuts—a dramatic visual energy which adheres very strictly to the 
physical limits of this venerable carving-and-printing art while at the 
same time asserting a closer relation to the ambition of contemporary 
abstract painting than to other graphic art. Taking inspiration from 
the imagery of angels in the poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke, and fellow- 
ing in the tradition of the German Expressionists and of a contemporary 
like Louis Schanker for his cutting style, Longo has created a graphic 


expression which can take its place among the most interesting works 
of any medium on the current scene. 





The Woodcuts of Vincent Longo 
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Afternoon Wind (1899) ; collection Museum of Modern Ar. 


The Case p EI $ emius The eccentric’s strange and 


moving oeuvre is surveyed in a benefit exhibition for the co-operative Artists’ Gallery. 


0... bitter, possibly mad, Louis Eilshemius achieved artistic 
recognition late in his life. At the age of fifty-seven he had 
stopped painting altogether, under the pressure of years of 
disappointment and frustration. An invalid during his last nine 
years, he received visitors in his room of the family home on 
East 57th Street, pronouncing upon his own greatness to anyone 
who would listen. “All the Supreme Genius Minds down the 
Ages find Domain in Eilshemius,” he wrote in one of the peri- 
odic broadsides he had printed to announce his paintings. his 
poetry, his various musical compositions and inventions. Before 
the automobile accident which crippled him in 1932, he un- 
burdened himself of similar pronouncements, to the dismay of 
gallery owners and dealers, in the midst of exhibitions by artists 
whose work he did not appreciate. A tireless writer of Letters to 
the Editor, he put himself forward as an authority on any and 
every subject. Because of his eccentricity and bravado claims. 
he became a favorite subject for newspaper features and Sunday 
supplements. In his last years he achieved the celebrity that he 
had always longed for, having as many as three exhibitions of 
his work running at one time. But it was only the shell of fame. 
He died penniless and broken in Bellevue Hospital in December 


BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


of 1941. At his death, the bulk of his work—water colors, oils 
and drawings, ranging, at various estimates, into the thousands 
—was in the hands of dealers and collectors. Since that time 
his work has been shown almost yearly, yet his reputation has 
remained somewhat underground. 

It is difficult to assess the cost in terms of the personal life 
which the artistic vocation exacts. The daily unremitting sacri- 
fices by which the will is forged at the expense of the natural 
inclinations to pleasure and ease, the slow, almost unconscious, 
stripping away of the need for all those satisfactions which the 
society relentlessly promotes and the individual appetite re- 
quires, do not form a narrative of remarkable or dramatic 
incident. When a man like Cézanne reaches the heights, it is 
in his work; the personal life is at first absorbed and then, one 
comes to feel, finally assumed into the daily business of painting 
a picture. It is easier, perhaps, to evaluate that cost in the 
career of an artist who does not reach those heights, who cracks 
under the strain. 

The story of Eilshemius’ life is one of sensitivity progressively 
thwarted by extravagant ambition, of considerable talents seri- 
ously compromised by personal needs. “Sensitiveness,” he once 
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fodern Ar. 


remarked, “is an unfortunate property; yet it is requisite for 
any great achievement.” Against this insight into his own con- 


' dition, one must set another: “I must have recognition, then | 
» can work ten times as well as when I paint without comment or 
| the faintest sign of admiration.” When, in his late years, a 


' yisitor brought him a bouquet of spring flowers, he commented, 


i 


| “I prefer a weekly to read; it does not fade.” It is a significant 
admission, marking the shift of his talent from that celebration 


of the natural world which informed his best work to the adora- 


© tion of the world of public attention. It is significant, too, that 


' during those years of public acclaim, he never attempted to take 


| up the brush again out of love or devotion to his work. 


F B.. on February 4, 1864, in Laurel Hill Manor, outside 


Newark, New Jersey, of parents with a substantial income, 
Eilshemius was to devote himself to art with the advantage of 
a modest income throughout most of his painting career. As a 
child and as a man, he was to have the benefit of extensive 
travel. Although he attended the School of Agriculture at 
Cornell, he was able to persuade his parents to allow him to 
study art, working for a time at the Art Students League, and 
later at the Académie Julian in Paris, then under the direction 
of the academic painter Bouguereau. It was at the time when 
Corot and the Barbizon painters were at the height of their fame, 
and their influence is clearly distinguishable in many of his 
landscapes. 

Early in his career, in 1887 and 1888, Eilshemius had paint- 
ings accepted for showing by the National Academy of Design. 
But thereafter his work was perennially rejected. Eilshemius 
smarted under the rejection most of his life. He added an 
“M.A.” after his name, thinking that in a hasty reading it might 
be mistaken for the “N.A.” which he coveted. It was also after 
rejection by the Academy that he took to signing his name 
Elshemus, feeling that the judges might have had a bias against 
foreign-sounding names. Without much notice, he held exhibi- 
tions of his work in his own studio. In the face of continuing 
disappointment, he proceeded into other areas of expression, 
publishing at his own expense books of poetry and prose. As 
industrious a poet as he was a painter, he boasted of writing 
sonnets in a matter of fifteen minutes, a ballad of 423 lines in 
six hours. He published, as it were, his own house organ, The 
Art Reformer, wherein he excoriated artists and public and 


advertised “The Elshemus Art Display of Masterworks,” an 
exhibition including among other subjects “nude groups of high 
class ideals.” 

It was in the climate created by the Armory Show that Eilshe- 
mius began to attract a few champions. His paintings in the 
Independents Show of 1917 earned the appreciation of Marcel 
Duchamp and later of Gaston Lachaise and Joseph Stella. In 
1920 he was given an exhibition by the Société Anonyme and 
thereafter was shown frequently by sympathetic dealers, among 
them Valentine Dudensing, Carmine Dalesio, Marguerite Zim- 
balist and Manfred Schwartz. But the critical reception of his 
work was, in the beginning, cool. In 1921 he gave up painting 
entirely, parting with much of his work for little or nothing, 
lending pictures to casual visitors for proposed exhibitions, with 
no assurance of their return. Numbers of his paintings were 
stolen. The slightest response to his ego, it seems, was sufficient 
to disarm his judgment. 


7. current retrospective of Eilshemius’ work at the Artists’ 
Gallery (April 8-30) brings together forty of his-oils from 
museums and private collections. It is a representative though 
small selection of a prodigious and strange achievement, in- 
cluding the full range of his interests and styles from the 
brilliant early landscapes to the private and macabre fantasies 
of his later career. If, however, one feels that the really re- 
markable and vital paintings are those of his early. and middle 
period, that the richness and intensity of his color gave way to 
compositions of predominantly dull-brown tonalities, that the 
firm sense of control, the delicacy of touch apparent even in his 
earliest drawings, degenerated into a satisfaction with summarily 
brushed backgrounds saved here and there by a detail, the 
current exhibition will tend to confirm this judgment. The 
buoyant enthusiasm which sustained many of his earlier works 
is often lacking in the later ones. With some exceptions, it is 
only a momentary glimmer of his former talents—a passage 
of sky in Shipwreck, a richness of color in Jealousy. The work 
has gone slack; if it is interesting, it is so more often for its 
bizarre subject matter than for its painterly means. 

One tends to feel that the years of indifference had begun to 
infect the painter’s hand itself. In every endeavor which Eilshe- 
mius made, it seems, there was the insistent need for personal 
recognition and satisfaction, and the medium of expression— 
painting, poetry, music—became more and more only a vehicle 
for this need. It is not surprising that in default of recognition 
the work should be turned out with haste and carelessness, 
allowed to stand without revision or thought. Early in his career 
he gave up canvas to paint upon any readily available surface— 
shirt cardboards, the bottoms of hatboxes. Believing that he had 
to economize, though he was not pressed financially at the time, 
he turned to thin washes of paint. Both of these devices, it 
should be noted, allowed a greater rapidity of execution, enabling 
him to produce a greater quantity of work. He seldom took a 
critical stance toward his own work. Having been told once, by 
a friend. that the work he was destroying was his best, he kept 
everything. even the most casual product from his brush. One 
can only feel that the suspension of critical judgment which 
became more and more pronounced in his personal life had 
produced its effects upon his art as well. 

It is, however, a genuine lyrical impulse and a careful painter- 
ly means that inform the best of Eilshemius’ work. It is a 
celebration of the natural world, tinged sometimes with erotic 
fantasy. Though he passed himself off as a more than ordinary 
lover and man of the world, the facts of his life indicate that 
he suffered as much from rejection in this area as he had in his 
art, the sad memory of an affair remaining with him years after 





The Case of Eilshemius 


the event itself.* This undercurrent of longing, I think, gj 
peculiar earnestness to those nudes by waterfalls and stre 
which provided the subject for many of his finest works. 
is, to my mind, always a touching awkwardness in his tre 
of the female figure, though he professed himself to be a m 
of this subject also, advising Robert Brackman to paing 
women with full bosoms and to paint them in such a m 
that men would ask for the telephone numbers of the 
as often happened, he said, in the case of his own paintings, | 
This lyrical sensibility touched with eroticism sustains on 
the best paintings in the present exhibition, Afternoon 
from the collection of the Museum of Modern Art. Painted 
1899, it represents Eilshemius at one of his finest, if som 
academic, moments. It is a gentle and imaginative fantasy 


which two groups of nude women drift languidly across a Igy 
scape of great charm, borne up by a soft wind. The handling: 
the paint itself is calm and deliberate in its effects. rich ig: 
suggestiveness of the tepid and lazy atmosphere of late 

noon. That he could return to a similar theme even late inj 


career and invest it with the same enthusiasm is a tribute to 
tenacity of his sensibility. The small, warm and delicate pa 
of Bathers (1918) is one of the few instances among the If 
paintings in which that sensibility could sustain itself entireh 
Another is the large Waterfall in which, given the jp 
inflection of his work, one might identify as the painter hi 
the brown youth or faun springing from the underbrush] 
surprise the reflective nude. ; 
In view of the prodigious quantity of his work and the am ul 
of poor work which he allowed to stand, it will only be from 
judicious selection of his best painting that any final critig 
estimate will be possible. Then the man may be seen in 
better light of his highest achievements, a more important figi 
than present evidence warrants. It is perhaps the tragedy off 
life that his sensibility could not sustain him over the years 
neglect and disappointment. In the end, apparently, he wa 
concerned with and even jealous of his public image rather # 
his work. His own comment, “What couldn’t I have done # 
had had an audience when I was young!” is both a summém 
and a criticism of his career. j 


*See William Schack’s iography of the artist, And He Sat among dl 
Apia Samoa (1907) ; collection Stephen C, Clark. Ashes (American Artists Group, New York, 1939). ‘ 
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Joseph Hirshhorn. 


: detail of the painting. 
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Jean Paul Riopelle, Sur le Front (1957) ; collection Pierre Matisse Gallery. 


Pierre Soulages, 





































Hans Hartung, 7.52.41 (1952) ; 
collection Howard Wise Gallery, Cleveland. 


André Lanskoy, Suburb of Hell (1956) ; 
collection Fine Arts Associates. 





School-of-Paris Internationals ::... 0s. 


at the Walker Art Center depicts the postwar confluence of styles and concepts in France. 


Fox April 5 to May 17 the Walker Art Center in Minne- 
apolis will feature a major presentation of its season, “School 
of Paris: The Internationals.” Organized by Martin L. Fried- 
man, of the Walker staff, the loan exhibition will comprise work 
by eight noted figures in the international art of today—Karel 
Appel, Hans Hartung, André Lanskoy, Jean Paul Riopelle, 
Gérard Schneider, Pierre Soulages, Vieira da Silva and Zao 
Wou-Ki—each represented by some ten paintings. 

The term “School of Paris” is avowedly used primarily for 
convenience in the present context, where it represents a cu- 
rious anomaly in semantics—and even in geography. The com- 
position of the School of Paris in general is subject to constant 
revision by critics, galleries and the artists themselves. Common 
goals are certainly not shared by the personalities involved. 
And the eight painters included in the present exhibition do 
not constitute a special group within the School of Paris. They 
were chosen because of their individual merits and because 
they embody the international character of modern French art. 
With the exception of Soulages, these painters were not born in 
France; they do not all live in Paris, but they consider that city 
their cultural home. 

Reflected in the exhibition is the effervescence of Paris after 
the liberation, when the capital became the focal point not only 
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for the artists who had left because of the war, but for count- 


less young painters from all over the world. If French artists 
in their isolation during the years of occupation had ever con- 
sidered the establishing of a philosophy or direction, the over- 
whelming influx of diverse new personalities now made such a 
conception a chimera. The spectrum suddenly widened to in- 
clude extensions of every style in the history of modern art. 
Although its members embrace an enormous variety of ap- 
proaches in their work, the School of Paris seems to derive its 
energy essentially from the visual revolutions initiated in the 
early decades of the century. The Fauve experiments with color 
as a purely expressive element in itself, the Cubist-inspired 
experiments of Delaunay, the Futurists’ involvement with the 
representation of energy and movement, Kandinsky’s equating 
Mondrian’s geometric 
all these are 


of improvisation with  self-revelation, 
abstraction. and even the fantasy of Surrealism— 
still of germinal value in the ethos of the School of Paris. The 


work of the younger group in Paris today has more in common 


with French art of the first two decades of the twentieth century 
than with the painting of the last ten years by Picasso, Braque, 
Chagall or Matisse. In fact, this group seems actually to ignore 
the later works and to turn for inspiration to the pioneer works 
of the established modern masters. 





















































































































































































































MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


B EN SHAHN is a more extraordinary figure on the contemporary 
art scene than one might think at first glance. There are other 
artists who have equaled his success with the public, but there 
are very few who have courted it through so many separate 
channels. As a commercial graphic designer, Shahn has worked 
for Time, Fortune, the Federal Government, the C.I.0., C.B.S. 
television and the major book publishers. As a writer, his views 
have been welcomed in the pages of The Atlantic Monthly, Look, 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Art News, the Col- 
lege Art Journal and the Magazine of Art, and as a lecturer he 
has been delivering speeches at colleges and conventions for 
years. Indeed, he has come more and more to occupy a special 
position by virtue of all this talking and writing, and it was no 
doubt for this reason that he was appointed to the Charles Eliot 
Norton professorship at Harvard a few years ago—surely the 
most notable academic honor ever accorded an artist in this 
country. By the fifties, Shahn had become the outstanding ex- 
ample of what we might call the all-purpose artist: articulate, 
adaptable, equally at ease in the museum, the college lecture 
hall and the television studio, and happily free from any con- 
cern about asserting the primacy of artistic values over the 
expediencies of the workaday world. For the uneasy conscience, 
Shahn’s example has been a comfort and a balm. Surely if the 
author of the famous Sacco and Vanzetti caricatures was design- 
ing the covers of Time magazine, if the former poster artist for 
the C.I.0. Political Action Committee was taking his place so 
discreetly in the pages of Fortune—and then, in all seriousness, 
assuming a position at Harvard formerly occupied by T. S. Eliot, 
E. E. Cummings, Igor Stravinsky and Thornton Wilder—then 
the world could not be as fragmented and contradictory as it 
appeared to the naked eye. Where others have found the very 
possibility of being an artist in America deeply problematical 
and often defeating. Shahn has gone about his business with the 
facility—and the prestige—of a technician. 


Behind such a massive and far-reaching career one would 
normally expect to find a rich personality and a robust intelli- 
gence. This is not the case, however. What turns out, on close 
examination, to be astonishing is the very meagerness of Shahn's 
ideas. His versatility seems to have been animated by nothing 
more profound than the shrewd deployment of formulas—that 
untroubled capacity to wrap the same “package” around what- 
ever “goods” come to hand. How curious it is that an artist who 
has constantly declared his interest in ideas, in society and in 
their primary effect on his own art—an artist who has reas- 
serted on every occasion the necessity of an explicit “content” 
in the art of our time—should in the end have made his own 
style into such an empty “container.” 

Of course, Shahn isn’t the first example of an artist who began 
his career with an earnest devotion to a socially meaningful art 
only to have it end up as a prestige ornament for the mass 
media. The offices of Time, Inc., and C.B.S. are filled with those 
refugees from the Depression who managed to move with such 
amazing moral alacrity from the political orientation of the 
thirties to the cultural opportunism of the fifties. Shahn is 
scarcely isolated in this regard. An entire generation was caught 
in this current which moved from radical politics to the gold 
mines of mass culture. Shahn’s distinction consists in having 
come through this historical transformation with his public 








reputation as a serious artist even glossier than before. 

The latest exhibition of his work at the Downtown Gallery 
(March 3-28) gives us an opportunity to see Shahn once again 
in his “serious” role. (A selection of his paintings is also jn- 
cluded in the Whitney Museum’s “Friends” show.) Eighteen works 
in tempera, gouache, water color and drawing are shown, most 
of them already in private collections. They have titles like 
Parable, Cosmos and Apotheosis, and they fairly bulge with 
symbolism and allegory, but nothing can quite redeem them 
from the cumulative weight of their own mediocrity. Shahn has 
never been possessed of a painterly gift; his talent is graphic, 
and he assembles his paintings by anchoring a dense graphic 
image in a sea of meaningless brushwork. His style has changed 
over the years as any style must which looks to the cant of the 
moment for an up-to-date look. Where the backgrounds in his 
early paintings were tight and solid, now they are loose, free 
and “abstract” to the point of dissolution; where the subject 
matter used to be political and sociological, now it is allegori- 
cal and dreamlike, given over to papier-maché parables and 
Halloween terrors. Where the total effect was once journalistic 
and polemical, it is now decorative and ingratiating. But really, 
it is all very much the same. As art, it is a dead issue. And 





Ben Shahn, After Titian (1959) ; 
at Downtown Gallery. 
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Shahn confirms this judgment in this latest exhibition, for he 
has used his own show as an occasion on which to write still 
another polemic—the same one really, only reproduced in long- 
hand now at considerable expense—and has thus dramatized his 
own failure. The artist who believed so strenuously in an art of 
subject matter has apparently been unwilling for this art 
to speak for itself. 


= NEWMAN has been showing a selection of his work 
from the years 1946 to 1952, twenty-nine in all, at French and 
Co. (March 11—April 4). It is a very large show, filling French’s 
enormous galleries and exciting a certain interest by virtue of 
the fact that Newman has maintained a self-imposed isolation 
for most of the past decade and now comes to the public under 
the sponsorship of the critic Clement Greenberg. 

The sense of timing could not be better, for Newman’s work 
will never have a more sympathetic audience than it has right 
now. Several of his paintings have been included in the “New 
American Painting” exhibition which the Museum of Modern 
Art has been circulating in Europe, and in general the prevail- 
ing climate of interest has lately been warming to Newman’s 
style. His retrospective show at Bennington College last year 
—Mr. Greenberg’s preface to the Bennington catalogue is re- 
printed by French—more or less restored him to public view, 
and the current exhibition is sure to be a great success. 

The years 1946-52 were important in the formation of an 
attitude toward painting which virtually set the style for the 
1950’s, and I had rather been expecting the Newman show to 
add a new measure of interest to those years. Alas, it hasn’t. 
Newman was, like many others, a kind of abstract Surrealist 
in the forties. He then moved into an art of pure layout—larger 
and larger expanses of a single color divided by a single verti- 
cal stripe, or sometimes by two separate stripes. I don’t find this 
work either fraudulent or offensive, but I do find it a bore. It 
is insufficient; it offers too little engagement for an adult sen- 
sibility. The fact that a painter could go on doing these paint- 
ings year after year speaks for a meager level of feeling; they 
are sustained by a fixed idea rather than any new sense of 
experience. 

In trying to glean the significance of Newman’s work—or. 
rather, to understand the significance which others attribute to 
it—I find Mr. Greenberg’s comments too cryptic to be of much 
help. In particular, his sentence that “This kind of painting has 
far more to do with Impressionism than with anything like 
Cubism or Mondrian” leaves one puzzled and dissatisfied. Per- 
haps we may look for an amplification of this interesting (if 
doubtful) point in Mr. Greenberg’s forthcoming collection of 
essays. Meanwhile. we have Newman’s paintings in all their 
serenity and emptiness. They are certainly an anticlimax, though 
by no means the last one we shall have now that the postwar 
years have passed into the realm of official history. 


T.. Whitney Museum has just put on an exhibition called 
“The Museum and Its Friends” (March 5—April 12) which con- 
sists of work by thirteen painters and five sculptors. The artists 
are: Calder, Davis. De Kooning, Graves. Guston, Hopper, Kline. 
Levine, Lipchitz, Lipton, O’Keeffe, Shahn, Sheeler, Smith, Tobey. 
Weber, Wyeth and Zorach. If one goes to the trouble of naming 
these artists, it is definitely not because one is surprised to find 
them brought together in a Whitney show. On the contrary. 
these are the Whitney “regulars.” and one naturally wonders 
what special occasion calls them together at the height of the 
season when the museum might have placed itself at the dis- 
posal of a more urgent—or at least a more interesting-—task. 
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Stuart Davis, Combination Concrete, Number 2; 
at the Whitney Museum. 


I am afraid the official explanation of this exhibition leaves 
the matter of its necessity obscure, but the implications of this 
event are altogether clear and alarming. For this exhibition has 
been organized by a group known as the Friends of the Whitney 
Museum and, according to the Museum’s press announcement, 
“artists were chosen on the basis of a poll of the entire member- 
ship, and thus may be said to reflect the composite taste of this 
large group of active collectors . . .” Now I don’t think anyone 
needed to be told that these artists are the “top ten.” so to 
speak, on the collectors’ and museums’ hit parade, but we 
should not overlook the fact that a leading public museum has 
now openly surrendered its premises to the “composite taste” 
of those patrons from whom it expects to receive its most im- 
portant gifts. 

This is really putting the cards on the table, and in a way. 
I suppose, the Whitney should be congratulated for its honesty. 
This finally removes all the ambiguities, and at last a new chap- 
ter in the history of museology may be written. For “The 
Museum and Its Friends” makes clear—to some of us, for the 
first time—the new role of the museum in our time. Having 
passed from its ancient function as a permanent repository of 
time-honored works to its more recent role of leadership in 
discerning contemporary values, it has now moved on to a 
third phase: it has become a mere broker of current tastes in 
the art market. The museum has thus abdicated its sovereignty 
and placed itself at the disposal of “public opinion”—in this 
case, the narrow and interested opinion of the big collectors. 
who, together with an enthusiasm for works of art, are inev- 
itably concerned to sustain and promote the value of their 
art investments. 


It would no doubt be naive to suppose that the leadership of 


























































MONTH IN REVIEW 


a public museum of contemporary art might have conceived its 
task as consisting of something quite the opposite of this wor- 
ship of “composite taste.” But the sad fact is that we now look 
to the private galleries to perform those tasks of discrimination 

and often. of historical recapitulation too—which would 
normally fall to the museum, whereas the museum has become 
a kind of anteroom to Life magazine, utterly without belief in 
any specific artistic values and therefore open to whatever 
pressures of taste and influence are brought to bear on it. Like 
Life, the museum alternates between being. on the one hand, a 
graveyard where the reputations of older painters go to die and, 
on the other, an audition hall where practically anything going 
can put on its little song and dance. 

What one misses at the Whitney—and what its “Friends” are 
now certain to immunize it against permanently—is any sense of 
an individual among its directors who has a personal taste and 
a personal standard of value, both deeply felt and sincerely 
believed, which together are exercised as an aesthetic measure 
at all times. For art is not, after all, a composite experience, 
whatever bureaucrats want to make of it; and it would be an 
honorable function for a museum to underscore the individuality 
of the aesthetic experience rather than its negation in collective 
opinion. Without individual conviction, “composite taste”—a 
euphemism for the pressure of interested parties—will always 
be ready to step in and make policy. 

We should make no mistake about the fact that “The Museum 
and Its Friends” sets the pattern for museum activity all over 


the country, and, in fact, is the embodiment of a direction in 






Willem de Kooning, Village Square (1948) ; at the Whitney Museum. 

















which all our museums are moving. In the name of community 
participation, of local involvement, even in the name of living 
art and American vitality—for there is never any shortage of 
slogans and battle cries once the momentum is set—museums 
everywhere are slowly relinquishing their authority to the pres- 
sures of fashionable taste and the values of the market. 
Consciously or not, these museums look to New York for 
leadership, and the New York museums look in turn to their 
“friends.” Independence of taste and judgment, a sense of 
artistic conviction, an ability to know one’s own feelings in the 
face of opposing currents—these qualities now have a fugitive 
status wherever our museum officials confront the “composite 
taste” of the big investors. As in every other department of 
American life, the museum director today. is strictly an organiza- 
tion man, the man who adjusts himself to the prevailing climate 
of opinion and then celebrates his adjustment as a form of 
wisdom. 

The actual exhibition of pictures and sculpture at the 
Whitney is not bad at all; it is the meaning of its organization 
that is depressing. There are artists here who deserve something 
better than to be put down on a chart of “composite taste”—as 
if it added one jot to the distinction of Lipchitz or David Smith, 
of De Kooning or Stuart Davis, that some big-shot collector 
gave them a vote. The whole concept is vulgar and belittling. 


Jacques Lipchitz, Pra 
at the Whitney Mus 
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J. H. GUTTMANN 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


April 7-25 


HAMMER 


GALLERIES e¢ 51 E. 57th, N. Y. 
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Apr. 20-May 9 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 








Recent Paintings ° 





LILLIAN COTTON 
Condon Riley Gallery 


24 E. 67 St. _ MARCH 31 ~APRIL 18 
BERT as 
PAINTINGS 


r. 12-May 2 


RICE GALLERY 
1451 LEX AVE. (at 94th St.) Tues. thru Sun. 


2 to 7 p.m. 


MUNAKATA 


Through April 25 


23 West 56 


‘Selb 
RUTH WHITE GALLERY 


42 E. 57, N. Y. C. THROUGH APRIL 18 


Japanese Prints 


WILLARD - 





Paintings By 
ELISABETH RUNGIUS 


FULDA 


April 12 thru April 25 


7 Margaret Breuning: 
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MacRae and the Armory .. . Kreindler’s 


cataclysmic order . . . an independence 


. Charles Shaw’s new ex- 


in Carzou .. 


pression .. . Baranzelli’s U. S. debut . . . 


A. EXHIBITION of paintings by Elmer Livingston 
MacRae forms the record of a yesterday that few 
of us have known, by an artist that even fewer 
can recall. Yet he contributed three canvases to 
the famous Armory Show, in the Impressionist 
idiom of his day, and somewhat later painted a 
still life, included in this remarkable exhibition, 
that reveals his contact with Cubism. The earliest 
of his paintings shown, a seated figure, suggests 
the influence of American Impressionists; but, 
curiously enough, it is carried out with broader 
and freer brushing than his late figure pieces. His 
landscapes display a sensitive observation of nat- 
ural forms, as well as an ability to express this 
observation with fluency of cool color patterns 
harmoniously related to the structure of the de- 
sign. Cos Cob Inlet and Winter Afternoon are 
admirable testimonies to this power of translating 
his visual experience into pictorial terms. New York 
Street Scene is certainly historic in its contrast of 
the recent past with the present; it shows a row 
of little houses with open spaces about them and 
even a glimpse of water—houses that have never 
known bulldozers or mortar mixers or sweeping 
demolitions (they might perhaps be more habit- 
able if they had), but have kept the quality of a 
homely village. The three canvases by which 
MacRae was represented at the Armory Show 
have no distinctive merit, but one of them, show- 
ing persons seated on a ferryboat looking at a 
cluster of battleships down the bay, is in a way 
a document of World War I. It is doubtful if 
many visitors stopped to look at his familiar 
scenes, but crowded about the strange, exciting 
work of the European moderns, whose work had 
fitfully appeared at the Société Anonyme at 
Stieglitz’ “21,” or the Daniel Gallery, but not in 
such an imposing array. There were also works 
by American artists who, having studied in 
Europe, had assimilated some of its new aesthetics. 
The influence on MacRae was slight, for he 
ceased to paint after 1915. However, as treasurer 
of the Society of Painters and Sculptors, he had 
hoarded all the correspondence received, storing 





Charles Shaw, Cataclysm; 
at Passedoit Gallery. 

















it in his barn. After his death these letters were 
salvaged; although many were hopelessly dam. 
aged, they have yielded much interesting informy. 
tion about the exhibition and about artists 
concerned in it. (Milch, Mar. 23—Apr. 18.) 
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ARzOU, a French painter who has received wide } paistil 
European acclaim, is holding his first exhibition | elite 
in this country at the Wildenstein Galleries | Gaugl 
Although of the modern art world, he does no ) meter’ 
appear to be affiliated with any of its movements § but ¥8 
being neither a Tachist action painter nor a mem. | groumt 
ber of the avant-garde fold who are preoccupied } rivet ! 
with matiére and its possibilities of manipulation, | the st 
Undoubtedly in evolving his personal technique } with | 
he considered his painterly material and_ jt: § is som 
methods of employment, but has subordinate) § lucent 
them to the development of a pictorial image, In } of sht 
the paintings and water colors of this exhibition, } compl 
whether scenes of the French countryside, glimpses § theit 
of the parks of Versailles and Saint Cloud, aspects § cosmil 


of Venice and Beirut, oil tankers Tocking lazily 
on the sea, or scenic railways, all is transformed 
into a fresh visual experience—not through splen- 





dor of color or light, but through the sensitive indica 
perception of the artist. La Forét, a screen of hands 
slender, thrusting boles; Trouville, showing bare ee 
poles of a boat in the outer harbor forming with 
a church spire sharp verticals that cut the re med 
peated horizontal of the shore’s buildings; the ™ 
lacy arabesque of the furled sails of fishing boats th 
against a vast horizon of sea and curving beach, . 
in Escale—all possess veridical realism, yet con. ae 
vey an unfamiliar significance. Color is reticent cole 
and subtle; in Les Fusées, a jostling congeries of wna 
huge rockets, the entire canvas is a tonal compos- pes 
tion with delicate adjustment of grays and blacks, their 
A water color of that much-painted city, Venice, atin 
shows a cluster of dark boats anchored at the edge } i 
of a building, throwing their black reflections a 
on leaden waters under a pallor of sky. There are § 
romantic notes in a large canvas, one of the few as Fr 
including figures, in which two lovers are trysting tion, 
at a park wall; in another canvas a white marble § cay, 
statue on a broad marble base gleams insistently splin 
out of the luxuriant foliage of the park of Ver poet 
sailles, a nostalgic echo of a grandiose pas. spre 
(Wildenstein, Mar. 12—Apr. 11.) finge 
life 
Dons Krernper is holding her first showing in § bud 
New York for five years; during this lustrum she ~ 
wi 


has been exhibiting her work across the county 
through invitations from museums and galleries. 
Now she is, so to speak, bringing her sheave 
with her, work accomplished from 1954 to th 
current year. Her subjects, principally landscapes 
do not particularize individual scenes so much ® 
present them as part of the cosmos, activated by 
elemental forces. These forces are vividly show 
in such a canvas as Lightning Strikes, in which 
from a dark sky flashes beat down devastatingly, 












Carzou, Sodome:; 
at Wildenstein Galleries. 
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or in the milder form of the flames and sparks of 
One of the paintings is termed an 
“eapethty.” but that term would apply to all her 
york, for she appears to identify herself with 
her conceptions. Her canvases are large, carried 
oat with the vigor that is associated with action 
“oe so that they are alive throughout their 
entire areas. The artist would seem to agree with 
in that if a centimeter of green is good, a 
meter is better—though in her case it is not green 
hut vast areas of brilliant red that form the back- 
of her spatial designs in which sea, sky, 
river and lake, the burnt ground of the desert, 
the stretch of a placid countryside are presented 
with latent movement or sharp rhythms. Intensity 
is sometimes added by interpolation of areas of 
lucent blue, green or white impasto, or intrusion 
of sharp-angled black planes. Yet with all this 
ity of detail, the designs are coherent in 
their relevance of natural forms and forces to a 
cosmic order. (Pulitzer, Mar. 7-20.) 
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Suaw’s last exhibition of paintings 
indicated that he was moving away from his 
handsome designs of abstract involvements of 
flat-surfaced planes into a new expression. His 
present showing confirms that impression, for the 
large canvases possess depth and sound structure. 
They are carried out in bold designs of heavy, 
black forms on pale backgrounds. Yet, massive 
as these forms are, they appear to be magically 
suspended in an infinitude of space, the pallor of 
their settings often relieved by subtle. nuances of 
radiance, and their dark outlines touched by 
traces of sharp color. It is one of those rare in- 
stances when large canvases do not suggest that 
their significance could be expressed on smaller 
areas, for the immensity of their spaces and the 
gigantic play of their structural planes call for 
amplitude of area. They are all symbolic themes, 
some of them cryptic, others directly revealing, 
as Fall-out, with its menace of venomous destruc- 
tion, or the vivid summary of devastation in 
Cataclysm, its heavy forms crashing down into 
splintered wreckage. Edge of the Dark has a 
poetic undertone, darkness retreating before 
spreading light, yet still thrusting down jagged 
fingers into it. The Awakening seems symbolic of 
life pushing through dormant forms to produce 
bud and blossom, the arrangement of textured 
blossoms and angled stem informing the design 
with movement. (Passedoit, Mar. 23-Apr. 18.) 
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Dixo BaRanzeLu is holding his first New York 
exhibition; an Italian by birth, he is now an 
American citizen residing in New York. Although 
his showing was far from complete when viewed, 
it contained enough of his paintings to reveal his 
imaginative approach to his themes, the distinctive 
quality of his work and the personal idiom of his 
expression. Fantasy of New York includes com- 
plicated detail of small figures and topographical 
suggestions enclosed in a linear pattern that both 
subordinates and relates them to the all-over de- 
sign, Evolution, with its circles growing larger 
and larger as they spread from a focal area, 
his resources of color and light patterns. 

Foundry displays the glare of red-hot metal on an 
anvil, dramatically contrasted with the shadowy 
depths of the background. There are two sea 
paintings. One is a large canvas completely filled 
With sequential lines of lapping, white-crested 
waves, yet from this comparatively placid surface 
emerges a vivid impression of latent power. 
The other, Underwater Life, a juxtaposition of 
dark and light planes, suggests the multitudinous 
mee of ocean waters. Composition shows a 
figure’s head and shoulders appearing from a 
owed of verticals with vitality of 
mass, modeled with refinement. Variety 
of inspiration and adeptness in recording it in ap- 
the terms are evident in this small section of 

artist's work. (Pulitzer, Mar. 21—Apr. 3.) 
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Apr. 27 
-May 23 


MICHAEL LOEW 


(16th floor) Recent Oils 


IN THE GALLERIES 


Ben Benn: The excitement of this exhibition of 
oils, covering a representative selection from the 
past ten years, resides largely, one feels, in the 
sustained lyrical impulse which pervades each 
individual work. The color is masterly and joyous: 
the manner of seeing informed by an enthusiasm 
and conviction that is a pleasure to behold. The 
work itself—figure studies, still lifes, landscapes 

are all of one piece. Although there are varia- 
tions in style, the work is not in any sense ex- 
perimental. Every example gives evidence of a 
talent that has thoroughly achieved its vision and 
its painterly means and is able to deploy its 
abilities in a number of modes. Thus the sche- 
matic, freehand treatment of the figure in Man 
with Bird, of 1949, finds a more concentrated 
expression of its style, pushed to its logical con- 
clusions, in the later, large Blue Landscape of 
1958, with its motifs of the figure juxtaposed 
against a vine of green leaves in an airy ground 
of beautifully painted blues. In The Red Barn of 
1958, more precise, but free and authoritative 
in its every detail, the eye is carried along by a 
series of exciting changes of color and line. There 
are touches of daring, in the Winter Landscape, 
with its brilliant phases of purples, reds and 
blues, and in Trees of 1952, with its stark vertical 


forms counterpointed by modulations of blue 
and golden browns. There are several impressive 
still lifes, the handsome Pink Roses and Vase of 
Tulips, particularly—works which develup a con- 
cise figurative imagery that is complemented by 
a brilliant use of color. It is work of great 
affirmation and visual excitement. It is thoroughly 
controlled and informed, but never calculated 
or calculating—in its effects. The hand and the 
eye are everywhere true to a profound and joyous 
impulse. (Salpeter, Apr. 6-25.)—J.R.M. 


Hartung: It is difficult to explain the appeal of 
these works of Hans Hartung, one of the leading 
abstractionists of the School of Paris, for so re- 
stricted are his means—clumps of lines which are 
usually stroked on in the same direction—that his 
work seems deceptively simple. Hartung himself 
speaks of “forces” which he tries to express, and 
certainly one feels a remarkable tension in these 
black, white and colored pastels. They have no 
titles except for designations like P58 37, standing 
for the year and the number of the work within 
that year; thus attention is focused entirely upon 
the formal relationship of the charcoal black, gray 
or colored lines against the void of white paper: 
One of the best is P58 54, in which long, heavy 


Ben Benn, Trees; at Salpeter Gallery. 


lines, like bunches of rushes. are set off against 
strand of thin, delicately slanted lines. Some & 
the areas are blurred; some are stroked « 
sharply; some overlap, and a single sweepiij 
curve unites the whole composition. A Germ 
who has lived in Paris since 1935, Hartung com 
bines a depth of Germanic feeling with the ele 
gance and formal control of French painting, at 
it is in this combination that the unique beauty# 
his art lies. (Kleemann, Mar. 2-31.) —H.M. 


Blanche Phillips: Although Blanche Phillips 
experimental in technique and capable of i 
venting forms wholly new to sculpture, a certs 
amount of literal-mindedness inserts itself in i 
symbolic representation with which her scelp 
tures are invested. The poetic departures fros 
natural forms are often combined with dirt 
transcriptions from nature, literally reprod 
which disrupt the abstract rhythm of the woth 
Yet she has produced something very novel 
her use of sheets of brass, modeled and wé 
together to create a whole environment W 
the sculpture, a mountainous landscape o 
formations which enclose a cavernous space 
taining small upright pieces suggestive of 
or trees or simply presences. Pieces such 
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Portal and The Recurrence of the Myth function 
got so much as objects in space but as sculptures 
vhich make their own self-contained space, lead- 
ing the eye more toward the inner recesses than 
toward the encompassing outer shape. Other 
oes are more conventional sculptural units, 
such as the massive Sea Growth, which is a 
solid, weighty presence, attenuating its mass in 
hurnished prongs, or The Dreamer, in which she 
conveys the displaced feeling, the confused sense 
of identity of dreams through disjointed shapes 
juilding upward in a slender vertical column. 
Her flexible manner of working in metal comes 
cose to the effect of direct modeling in plaster 
with the softly rounded, fluid contours and 
strong sense of volume, but with the added en- 
richment of shimmering surfaces, embellished 
with light-catching textures and diversity of 
coloration, (Roko, Apr. 6-29.)—M.S. 
















Reg Butler: Antiquity has left us a sculpture of 
fragments, a headless, armless and footless reli- 

upon which subsequent artists have drawn 
to establish a convention of amputation. Butler’s 
sculpture and drawings over the past five years, 
however, do not give the impression of having 
aped the classic. While these monolithic bronzes 
area step “backward” from the open, constructive 
styles which prevail today, the standing, tumbling 
and suspended female figures are marked with 
the imprint of anxiety that is thoroughly con- 
temporary. Arms end in stumps, legs begin to 
atrophy below the knees and are severed at the 
ankles, and faces are frequently obliterated. Up 
to the point where they end in disfigurement, the 
torsos are carefully modeled into blunt, strangely 
padded forms. But in the absence of extremities, 
the burden of the entire figurative mass is 
imposed upon the part. In short, the works are 
incomplete. Even in a work that is most nearly a 
unit, Girl (1956-57), Butler has failed to ration- 
alize dismemberment formally. Fully articulated 
from the ankles up, she is shown undressing in a 
way that suggests she is enfettered by the garment 
she is about to pass over her head. The spirit is 
equally shackled in self-concern, and there are 
the absent feet as a sign of preoccupation. In the 
end, these intangibles of atmosphere do not fully 
permit his works to assume their actual particular- 
ity. Butler’s drawings are sculpturesque only sec- 
ondarily, The erotic is even more explicit in these 
busts and torsos, and the plastic content is entirely 
yoverwhelmed. The drawings suggest the extent to 
which the painter Balthus has informed Butler’s 
image, both figuratively and psychologically. 
(Matisse, Feb. 10-28.) —S.T. 
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Enrico Donati: A large, mural-size painting, 
80 by 140 inches, and five smaller canvases are 
the work of the past two years. The style which 
the artist exhibited two years ago has been de- 
veloped and crystallized: interlocking volumes in 
somber colors, roughly textured, give the impres- 
sion of stones or slabs of great weight. The color 
1s not atmospheric or local, but seems intrinsic to 
the forms, Although there is a feeling of spacious- 
hess, it is a spaciousness devoid of air or light, 
as though in an underground cave. The most 
impressive piece is the wall-sized Exodus; of the 
smaller works, Akki is the one in which the pre- 
*ecupation with the materials is least intrusive. 

H€ unique sensation of density which is achieved 
sh her sctlpif Without resort to the use of relief is such a tour 
partures fronip de force that it is almost an obstacle to grasping 
1 with dire the painter's intent in his mythical series entitled 
y reproduce “Saigon.” (Parsons, Mar. 9-28.) —H.D.M. 
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Leland Bell: Bell is an artist who is more con- 

med with a serious and probing exploration of 
Painting problems than he is with making paint- 
Ings. Yet the small oil sketches and figure studies 
which are the by-products of this exploration 
‘ave more complexity and integrity as works of 
art than most of the overblown abstractions and 
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hasty expressionistic works which dominate the 
current scene. Motivated by the desire to pene- 
trate with exactitude the entire structure of a 
figure or a given head and at the same time to 
retain the sense of fluidity of potential motion 
and shifting light, he returns again and again to 
the same pose of the model or to the profile view 
of his wife’s head or the frontal view of his own 
head. He is not content simply to establish vol- 
umes by means of light and shadow, or to de- 
scribe pose with contour lines, but strives to 
grasp the whole of his subject in all its complexi- 
ties, to understand fully the structure of bone 
and flesh that is before him and to portray 
accurately the relationship of each part to the 
whole. To do all this with fluency and immediacy, 
and to make art of it at the same time, is an 
exacting task; it is an ambition which places the 
highest premium on that kind of beauty arising 
from fully comprehended form rather than emo- 
tional impact. Skilled observation, imaginative 
and inventive treatment and high degree of paint- 
erly ability are brought into play to record this 
loving search for comprehension and to produce 
paintings of a rare durability. (Zabriskie, Apr. 6 
25.) —MLS. 


René Magritte: By now Magritte’s method is 
fairly obvious. In rearranging the accepted visual 
order of things, he forces awareness of an exist- 
ence that is taken for granted. Here, then, are 
more of his familiar dislocations of time and place 
and everyday objects—a loaf of bread and a wine- 
glass in mid-air, a landscape half day, half night, 
a feather as large as Pisa’s Leaning Tower against 
which it is propped—and a host of similar modes 
of dissociation. Magritte understands that man 
first becomes aware of something new in his ex- 
perience through a sense of disruption. In Le Salon 
de Dieu and Le Banquet this is accomplished by 
bringing together matter-of-fact landscape ele- 
ments in ambiguous temporal and spatial contexts. 
In the former a night sky encroaches upon the 
daylight of the landscape below; in the latter a 
fiery sunset is disrupted by a red orb painted 
flatly in the center of the canvas. These are com- 
mon Magritte themes, but one still tests their 
validity instinctively. If they appeal to our de- 
pendency on continuity in nature, we accept them 
since they are consistent with our awareness of 
the contingencies of reality. If they touch our 
fancy only, as in the painting of an open umbrella 
supporting a glass of water, we know they are 
simply unlikely. The banality of his content is the 
visual equivalent of boredom and habit, and while 
it is necessary to emphasize derangement of sense, 
it can increase the air of contrivance in a work 
like the all-blue La Nuit de Pisa, with its over- 
sized feather, its shrunken Tower and an_ enor- 
mous windowless structure dwarfing both. (Tolas, 


Mar. 2-28.) —S.T. 


Waldo Peirce: Now in his middle seventies, 
Peirce is showing for the first time in thirteen 
years, but the selection of work dates back to 
1933. It illustrates in appreciable depth the 
pleasurable pace with which Peirce approaches 
painting, not to mention his worldly hedonism 
that is at the same time sentimentally attached 
to things American. Peirce’s work falls roughly 
into three categories: his regional subjects, 
which include domestic scenes and _ portraits; 
his figure studies, to which he has turned with 
greater frequency in recent years; and his flow- 
er paintings, in which, surprisingly perhaps, he 
seems most himself. The earliest work shown 
is a regional piece, County Fair (1933), a folksy 
pudding that is alert to the poignant shabbiness 
that settles on a fair when it is not in full 
swing. Peirce painted Carver's Garden in 1949, 
and it is notable for its striking recessional com- 
position. Actually Peirce handles complexity 


with ease, but he is at some pains to avoid arti- 


ness. In the Neo-Classical The Bathers (1954), 
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he pointedly introduces a modern station 
wagon. Nevertheless, Peirce’s gently assimilated 
Impressionism is the very spine of his style, 
which as late at 1957 literally flowered into 
radiant life in two floral studies, Field Flowers 
by the Sea and Lilacs. Both are luxuriantly 
painted and marked with the authority born of 
experience. (Midtown, Mar. 17-Apr. 4.)—S.T. 


Raphaelle Peale: The Milwaukee Art Center 
has brought together, 134 years after his death, 
the first one-man show of this early-nineteenth- 
century artist who has long been regarded as the 
founder of American still-life painting, and who 
today is considered the most talented member of 
that gifted Philadelphia artist family. His still 
lifes, which recall Chardin in their precision and 
formal design as well as in their simple kitchen 
arrangements—a branch of blackberries in a plain 
china dish, or raw steak with a head of cabbage, 
or bowls of peaches and grapes—show Peale as a 
true forerunner of Harnett and a host of other 
American painters. Less familiar is his Patch Pic- 
ture of Dr. Physick, with its crazy quilt of papers 

sheet of music, silhouette, check, fragment of 
newspaper, notes, printed pages, pictures—which 
are put together in the manner of a collage, as if 
pasted against a board, but which are actually 
painted in a trompe-l’oeil style. Also charming are 
his meticulous portraits such as that of his brother 
Rubens Peale, which combines a detailed crafts- 
manship with vivid characterization. (Knoedler, 


Mar. 2-28.) —H.M. 


Perle Fine: The concern with a breathing, ex- 
panding, animated nature which is manifest in 
Perle Fine’s paintings is also the generating force 
in the collages which constitute the present exhi- 
bition. Here collage is conceived of as a means 
to a pictorial end, as a new approach to painting 
problems and spatial clarification, rather than as 
a decorative end in itself. Irregular scraps of 
paper are used in combination with paint and 
passages of fluid drawing to penetrate from a 
different aspect the structure of that tumultuous 
and many-faceted nature which the artist has so 
eloquently comprehended in her paintings. The 
complex manner in which paint and paper are 
interwoven, passing now beneath, now in front 
of each other, and the open white areas traced 
with thin structure-giving lines forestall the static 
quality so often a property of collage, yet some- 
times a paper will be set off in such a way that 
it provides a stable or fixed point as a foil for 
the restless activity of the fluctuating forms. The 
handling of several media simultaneously while 
preserving the fluidity and spontaneity of the 
whole is no inconsiderable achievement, especially 
when there is also delicacy of nuance as well as 
purposeful structuring of the ensemble. Other 
artists have been content simply to establish a 
complicated space through similar means, but in 
this work there is the enrichment of an emotional- 
ly and visually connotative shape imposed on the 
whole. (Tanager, Mar. 20—-Apr. 9.)——MLS. 


Picasso: Six semiabstract bronzes, entitled Bath- 
ers and created in 1957-58, are presented in a cir- 
cularly arranged ensemble. The emphasis in these 
ironically detached cult images is on flatness and 
verticality. For the primitive tribes of Africa these 
could serye as totem poles; for the sophisticated 
artist, as easels. Little bird’s heads with incised 
moon-face features (in one instance the thorax 
provides a second face) sit on lank, geometrized 
bodies. In one bronze, the phallic aspect of 
nudity is humorously stressed. This is Picasso in 
a playful mood. (Fine Arts Associates, Feb. 10 
Mar. 7.)—U.W. 


Jane Wilson: A single large landscape, River 
Port, presides over this collection of small, even 
tiny, paintings dedicated to the mode of inti- 
mate realism. But Miss Wilson also wants to 


paint pictures which are paintings too, Workin, | svelded 
from memory—and it is a memory cluttered wig, even as 
memories of other paintings—her work jg fre} scars 0! 
quently a composite of those artistic sensibilitis | bent in 
as nearly like hers as possible. River Por i the rig 
case in point. Based on the upper Hudson lg} joose § 
ing toward the New Jersey flats, it represents 4 ment 
extensive panorama of the river and the gy.) an im 
rounding landscape. Miss Wilson worked at jj} tenuati 
painting on and off for two years, and while i, } strong, 
is somewhat diffuse in design and uneven iy} a curic 
execution, softened somehow by a perceptin embell 
colored too much with Art, it is an impressiye Wind, 
work. In it one finds traces of Corot in the lanj. | volume 
scape and distant buildings. There are hits 4} movem 
Monet in the water, perhaps some Kokogschk| weatil 
there too, and some freely brushed transparencie | of met 
culled from abstraction. For all its realism, jt | ing ! 
painted in a spirit of abstract frontality. There empha 
is no light in the picture save what is put then § Artisti 
in the act of recognition—which suggests thy} movel 
Miss Wilson’s identification with her subject js} wahap 
divided. This is not true of many of the small} unden 
works where painting is the prime concern, The 

brushing becomes extremely fluid, ‘the patterning Elias 
flatter, the color self-sufficiently vibrant, On Garde 
notes the influence of Bonnard, Vuillard, Cézanne} ‘labs 
and . . . Fairfield Porter. Yet this cataloguin drivin 
suggests less a derivative talent than one not ep.) ‘YPC 
tirely willing to rely on its own resources, which} PS 
are considerable. (Stuttman, Apr. 7-29.)—S,7, | espee 


Munakata: Of all contemporary Asian artists, | cher 
is this Japanese who has most nearly solved the} ‘hat | 
dilemma which confronts the art of the Eas.) Whiel 
namely that of achieving a synthesis between well 
native tradition and modern Western art. In Muna that | 
kata these elements are completely absorbed, for bebit 
while he has been deeply influenced by painters solid 
like Van Gogh and Renoir and by the woodcuts Ance 
of Munch and Gauguin, he has always preserved this 
his Japanese roots, employing not only Buddhist that 
and Shinto subjects but also a style which is basi- and 
cally calligraphic and which in its bold use of '¥°' 
black and white recalls the Buddhist folk print } 4" P 
of old Japan. An intense and emotional artis } ?®* 
he reveals a vitality and spiritual ecstasy whi | '? ® 
are utterly unlike the anemic listlessness found ical 
most of the Japanese-style painting produced : | 
day. Coming from simple peasant stock of Nort! 
ern Japan, Munakata has kept something of ¢ | 
crude vigor of this backward part of the count? 


and it is in this fusion of naive strength with self: on 
conscious mastery that the greatness of his art lies} “*" 
in | 


In this exhibition, besides the older series of the} 
Ten Disciples of Buddha, which has won Mun} ™" 
kata all sorts of international awards, there ar 
the Flower Hunting Mural, with its charming} ‘* 


landscape of horsemen, beasts and _ flowers @- re 
ranged in a beautiful all-over pattern of black} ™ 
and whites; the set of bird and flower print} * ‘ 
called Green Willows and Red Flowers, represett- L 
ing the twelve months of the year; and Ecstasy.) ° 

a pair of large prints showing six voluptuous im 
nudes which has a wonderful feeling for the a 
rounded plastic form of the female body. Still af 
other works are printed on the reverse side of the * 
paper—which adds to the black and while 4 i 
somber glow of color. All in all, the show agaif r 
confirms that Munakata is one of the most power} © 
ful and creative artists of our day. (Willard, Mar . 
31—Apr. 25.) —H.M. , 


Barbara Lekberg: A sculptor of considerable} 


resourcefulness, Miss Lekberg bends her ability a 
to a heroic task, Eschewing the hieratic pom} ™ 
and primitive beatitude which decorate so ™ pr 
abstract and figurative sculpture today, she ad: é 
dresses herself to the verities of the huma ' 
condition. Hers is a sculpture of gesture—d ‘ 
exhortation, supplication, meeting and penitence ie 


Her technique of welding strips of steel tog 2 
: : ; effectively | ™ 

to form stylized, turning volumes ¢ 4P 

complements her ideas. In all her works ¢ 
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too. W, 


in| welded seams demonstrate the formal hierarchy 


cluttered y; as they plausibly symbolize the poignant 
work or pe being. In Penitent—the figure of a man 
 sensibilin| bent in shame—a skein of metal unrolls from 


ver Port is, 


the right armpit across the cringing torso in a 


Hudson Joo. Jose flap and into the groin, creating a move- 


represents 


| ment that both patterns the space and invokes 


and the gy.) an image of flagellation. Despite the gaunt at- 


orked at thi 


and while 


id uneven 
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realism, it 


atality. There 
| is put there 
suggests that 


er subject 


f the smaller 


tenvation of her figures, she invests them with 
i: } strong, rather Baroque patterns of movement in 
inf a curious mixture of social piety and fluid formal 

scshment. In Prophecy, as in Man and the 
Wind, both figures leaning into a maelstrom, 
volume is all but dissipated by exaggerated 
movement. But in Signs, where the two men 
wearing sandwich boards yield to multiple levels 
of meaning which require no descriptive pattern- 
ing, Miss Lekberg is a Social Realist whose 
emphasis has shifted from economics to ethics. 
Artistically she confuses ideas for form and 
movement for plasticity. The conclusion is an 
unhappy one, for Miss Lekberg’s commitment is 
undeniable. (Sculpture Center, Mar. 1-31.) —S.T. 
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Elias Friedensohn: The Expulsion from the 
Garden—two figures made out of palette-knifed 
slabs of whitened brown, the oil paint itself 
driving forward with the force of the idea—is 
typical of Friedensohn’s present interest. He ex- 
presses himself in terms of the human figure, and 
especially in Biblical figures—Cain and Abel, 
the two brothers shrouded or encased in red and 
ocher, their features revealed as stocky plants 
that grow close to scorched earth; or Lazarus, in 
which the texture of the skeined paint itself, as 
well as the white-ocher color, is the winding sheet 
that has bound him to the grave, to the dark earth 
behind him, and which is being broken by the 
ys} solid figure as Lazarus approaches his renascence. 
Ancestors also appear, and lovers, in The Kiss, 
this almost a trompe-loeil, with the significance 
that first you see ancient mountains and _ lakes, 
and then, after scrutiny, the two joined heads, 
two eyes serving as a pair. A number of drawings 
in printer’s ink work out the figures that will ap- 
pear in the paintings. The paintings seem to point 


it 


ecstasy whir | 9 @ three-dimensional art; perhaps it is the plas- 
1ess found | cally directed outward motion of the figures and 
produced ; | ge use of the substance of paint as plane per- 
ck of Nort! | ‘ining only to them that suggest a need to be lib- 
thing of & gated in sculpture. (Isaacson, Apr. 7-25.)—A.V. 
the countty | 

th with sel! Bryan Wilson: This first New York show of a 
f his art lies} California artist includes large oils and caseins 
series of the} i an ostentatiously simple idiom. Although he 


won Mun} ™inimizes color he is a colorist, and his warm 
ls, there are} Says, tans and whites are deftly handled to 
ts charming create a sensuous, mat surface. Over a thickly 
flowers at painted, warm-gray background, sparsely painted 
-n of blacks} birds and suggestions of foliage are arranged in 
lower prints} @ cruciform composition. This device, which he 
-s, represent-} “S€S consistently, creates not so much a feeling 
and Ecstasy. of monotony or limitation as a deepening of the 
voluptuous} '™pression that we are entering the relentless 
ing for the world of wild birds. The semiabstract, sketchy, 
body. Still] #lmost calligraphic quality suggests an Oriental 
» side of the} imfluence: the birds are decorative, but might 
nd white 4 also serve as objects of contemplation. Best are 
show again Sky, Branches and Foliage, and Three Geese. 
most powel- (Alan, Mar. 9-28.) —H.D.M. 
Jillard, Mar. 
Robert Motherwell: This interesting show by 
one of the major New York Abstract Expres- 
considerable} S!nists includes eight large oils and a wall of 
her ability} small oils which seem to form a group; there are 
eratic pomp humerous ink drawings on the theme of the 
ite so much} Pregnant nude. Motherwell differs from the lucid 
lay, she ad} and critical De Kooning and the portentous and 
the humat atic Kline in his unquestioning acceptance 


gesture! of our supposedly immured and inconsequential 


1 penitence } State, His “quia absurdum” is uttered not in re- 
ee] together} Jection or horror, but with a shrug. Although the 
effectively } titles are frequently heroic and somber, like Elegy 
works the} 4 the Spanish Republic or Lament, the pictures 
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have an irrepressible delight in color and a 
tastefulness in execution which recall the School 
of Paris painters, especially Matisse. This kind of 
painting seems willing to stand or fall on the 
gamble of creating spaciousness. There might be 
some analogy too with the levitating forms in the 
drawings of the late Baroque artists. In A Sculp- 
tor’s Picture, two large, black, amorphic forms 
push delicately against an ocher background. Their 
weight proceeds from their own color and shape 
rather than from the compositional balance. There 
is, in fact, never any discussion or choice within 
these pictures; they have the ambiguous cheeri- 
ness of the predestined. The wall of small paint- 
ings, so cleverly arranged, has a curious impact 
of being a totality—each canvas might be a 
stage in the development of a plan of battle, or 
the record of successive moments in some geologi- 
cal happening. The anxiety of it-is-too-late/it-is- 
not-yet-too-late is again upon us, and the question 
of salvation seems as acutely posed by this mul- 
tiple view as it was totally absent in each single 
large painting. (Janis, Mar. 9-Apr. 4.)—H.D.M. 


André Lanskoy: The structural gambit of this 
Russian-born artist of the School of Paris en- 
counters no contradiction in its headlong flight 
into blinding color. The substratum of these re- 
cent paintings remains, as in the past, some 
reference to nature, but Lanskoy fits swatches 
of juicy impasto, pyrotechnic in their color 
range, into the interstices created by a gyrating 
linear pattern derived from objective sources. In 
turn, the chromatic impact is enforced by the 
rhythmic integumentation. It is interesting, then. 
to observe the dual personality of these paint- 
ings. On the one hand, the improvisational line 
derives from Kandinsky’s early Expressionism. 
On the other, the coloristic articulation of plane 
is an extension of Cubism. Yet on the whole, 
Lanskoy retrieves a semblance of compatibility 
—if one looks at the painting as image rather 
than for an image in the painting. In Le Repos 
a nude is the point of departure, but the end is 
the quilted meringue of cool color. Similarly, in 
Les Ombres du Printemps, the ambivalent still- 
life-landscape figuration is subordinated to the 
lyrical orchestration of greens and magentas. 
Lanskoy does not seem concerned with space 
except as the color progressions imply it. Thus, 
for all his pictorial fire, a certain brittleness is 
evident, as if, extended in the struggle to con- 
tain the mandate of the line, there was no energy 
left to explore the enriching vocabulary of depth. 
(Loeb, Mar. 10—Apr. 11.)—S.T. 


Pierre Soulages: There is no sign in these re- 
cent paintings that Soulages is aware of the con- 
tradiction inherent in a liberated art which is 
culturally yoked to precedent in its sense of 
métier, the family curse of French painting. This 
sense is inseparable from whatever image he con- 
ceives, but if the image itself represents a flout- 
ing of the past, good traditional cooking might 
deprive it of its immediacy. Soulages continues 
to inundate his surfaces with large slabs of 
black, like lumber scattered after a flood, al- 
though there is more than a single depth to his 
devastation. The planks lie on a semiliquid bed 
of scraped and grayed black that jells with the 
surrounding plane of creamy yellow. And, on 
the principle of the silhouette, light is created 
behind the forms by permitting the surface 
plane to peep through or by carving down to it 
along the edges of his wide slabs. His image is 
aerial, or its moves from side to side or up and 
down. But the momentous exigencies of power 
that are set up are curiously hobbled by the 
extremely meticulous execution. There is no 
irregularity that is not accounted for in advance. 
The swipe of the brush is perfect in its exquisite 
drag, and if there was overpainting it is no 
longer apparent. What remains is paradoxical and 
suffocating patina. (Kootz, Mar. 14—Apr. 3.) —S.T. 
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Sonia Gechtoff: This Philadelphian artist has 
exhibited on the West Coast and in numerous 
group shows, but this is her first New York ex- 
hibit. Her very large oils are composed of dark, 
knifelike shapes, which seem torn apart and con- 
torted; these occcupy the center of the picture, 
while around the edges eddies a curiously mottled 
gray, presumably achieved by mixing colors on 
the canvas while they are still wet. The paint is 
used liberally; the palette is limited to blacks, 
grays and reds with accents of white. A kind of 
spasm, of nightmare intensity, seizes the central 
shapes, and the effect reminds one of Soutine’s 
ripped-open carcasses, but they lack his vigor 
and boldness. Instead they offer crude violence, 
stripped of any unitive artistic vision. In the small 
oils on paper, the composition seems more adapted 
to the size; the whole picture surface is organized 
and the meaningless gray border is omitted. In 
the large Death of a Child the dramatic colors 
combine in a sinister and tragic way, with less 
of the brutality which mars most of the paint- 
ings. (Poindexter, Mar. 30-Apr. 25.)—H.D.M. 


Alan Reynolds: This gifted English landscape 
painter is represented by twenty-five paintings 
and more than a dozen water colors, mostly of 
Cornish and Kentish landscapes. Reynolds is at 
his best in the smaller format, using a color 
scheme in which green, blue and gray predomi- 
nate, and placing prismatically geometrical bands 
in the center of his compositions (Hop Farm: 
Winter). A vertical principle of organization is 
provided by the hop poles, as in the slightly Sur- 
realistic Poem: November, 1958. Occasionally, the 
artist experiments with plunging perspective, a 
technique that, in his case, provides a more than 
usual degree of detachment. The only large canvas 
included in the show, also a landscape, is too 
baroque to please this reviewer. (Durlacher, Mar. 
24-Apr. 18.) —U.W. 


Jack Tworkov: Tworkov’s paintings give mem- 
orable moments of sheer delight. His color, now 
blazing, now gently softened, now sounding in 
resonant combinations, is the source of both form 
and light, holding within its brilliant trans- 
parencies darker gradations which convey limit- 
less depth, at the same time allowing the white 
light of the canvas to shimmer through to the 
surface. In Red Lake diagonal strokes of scarlet 
are laid on in a close-woven mantle over under- 
lying blue, while four sweeping blue lines form a 
structure-giving framework which identifies the 
field of red as substance rather than unbounded 
space or unappropriated light. Some of the smaller 
canvases are covered entirely with lilting upward 
strokes like waving grasses, alternately thinning 
and concentrating or slightly darkening as if 
from the cast shadow of an unseen presence. The 
clarity of Capelight, with its dazzling play of blue 
and white, is contrasted with the turbulence of 
Victim, in which slashing oranges cut across the 
pink and blue of partially squared areas, and 
with the more complex imagery of Queens II and 
IIT, in which figures with ritual connotations are 
implied in rich color schemes of red, blue, green 
and ocher with white. A large amount of calcu- 
lated precision and a substantial backlog of 
knowledge and experience enter into the making 
of these paintings, into the sense of structure 
implicit in the washed-on color areas and the 
incredible lucidity of the actual colors. The poetic 
element here is as understated as the painting 
process, stirring the imagination with insinuated 
forms and situations, but giving precedence to 
visual pleasure. (Stable, Apr. 6-25.)—M.S. 


Georges Mathieu: So much has been made of 
Mathieu’s aristocratic clowning that it is diffi- 
cult to speak of his paintings in their own terms. 
But as these two exhibitions (early work at Iolas, 
recent paintings at Kootz) clearly suggest, 
Mathieu came to his willfully elegant style 
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through a hasty development from rather academic 
ion. If one doubts his academic pro- 
“tec one need only examine the earliest of 
jntings on wood in the Iolas showing. 
ae work represents a black calligraphic 
fraught with enigmatic symbolism. 
Thick strokes curl outward from a dominant 
mass, and & three-inch border is applied to em- 
ie an iconic quality. But Mathieu, like any 
student abstractionist, has substituted for appear- 
ances only an inscrutable image. By 1948 the 
image has been replaced by the primi- 
tive geometry which characterizes his style down 
to the present. Soon he was, we are told, em- 
wing with ancient battles and feudal aristo- 
cratic orders and putting on strange uniforms. 
And the paintings are written out of the tube 
onto a flat ground, with little galaxies of ideo- 
graphs, the whiskery ropes of pigment, the in- 
cendiary arcs, some joyous splotching of paint 
all huddled slightly off center. Now Mathieu’s 
new work takes us to Greece in his latest mne- 
monic flight. But the image is not noticeably 
different. He has made a convention of his 
i} “sheurd” style. What seems to be there is a 
certain seriousness, a deliberate attempt to make 
pictures out of calligraphic carnage. He has suc- 
ceeded in making some very nice things to look 
# It is the mark of the dandy to take infinite 
with small details. Mathieu is all small 
but he manages to make a striking public 
in Pythagoras with a plume of red 
among thick abstract equations. And Zénon, 
a red stripe about thirteen inches wide and 
black scrawls, like a Gottlieb upside down, 
is downright picturesque. Mathieu seems on the 
verge of institutionalizing himself. That would 
be a grim joke on about the only painter in 
France today with a sense of humor (Iolas, Feb. 
17-28; Kootz, Apr. 4-24.)—S.T. 
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Frances Manacher: This retrospective exhibition 
; covers the years from 1944 to the present, during 
which time Miss Manacher developed from an 
artist of folklike charm to one deeply involved 
with her Jewish heritage. Her transition was 
marked by a change from an Expressionism col- 
ored by Chagall to heavily worked surfaces akin 
to Rouault. But the spirit of her orthodoxy re- 
mained more cultural than religious. Her election 
of a scumbled impasto style is noted in this show 
by a painting from 1953, Menorah, with the ritual 
5 candelabrum barely discernible in the glittering 
mass of pigment. The work is characteristic of her 
tendency to veil her subject from the observer, as 
if invoking the Mosaic injunction against graven 
images. The encrustation of paint, the obvious 
pictorial involvement and her method of suggesting 
rather than declaring a form all inhibit clear per- 
ception. The figurative dimension of The Ancient 
(1958) is the most generalized kind of aggregate 
for a head, and there are instances—as in Life 
Perennial (1956-57)—where the totemic forms 
seem to have been suggested by the character of 
the surface, as in the works of Dubuffet. Again, 
in Screaming Head the circular heap of ocher 
equivocates between its painterly density and the 
visual image, in which a dark abscess is the start- 
ing point for recognition. Her color matches her 
archaisms, but is quite rich. Inevitably, there are 
the Judaic preoccupations with death and wisdom, 
a latter symbolized in several paintings of owls; 
but Manacher is a humanist who uses her 
and her heritage to embrace the present. (Jew- 
Feb. 3-Mar. 20.)—S.T. 












ne id Stewart: A fuller idea of her abili- 
ws and intentions is gained in viewing this 

lage than was available from the four 
ete in - group show last month. 
 ,. ©oncerned with the movement of single 
tonobjective images or groups of images from a 
es ‘Space toward infinite space, or with 
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which they have traveled and within which they 
now appear to be curiously arrested or confined. 
These images, in their best definition, have 
snaggled edges, or are cut into with sharp jags; 
they can be characterized as aggressive, tough and 
demanding. A vertical emphasis underscores that 
militant attitude, although the softening of the 
color, rich brown over black, somewhat mitigates 
it, and the surrounding stroked surfaces of gray- 
white, yellow-white, blue and blue-green can be 
warmly luxurious. There are several paintings 
that meet her difficult terms: among them I would 
point to Anemone and Seven O’Clock; the former, 
especially, brings to the viewer a sense of the 
richness in explicit conditions of light, movement 
and color which her talent can create. (Work- 
shop, Mar. 10—Apr. 4.) —A.V. 


Roy Moyer: A flower painting, Yellow from Gray, 
and other pointedly titled works such as Four 
Surrounded and Rose from White, suggest that 
Moyer’s interests are primarily shape and color— 
if we put aside for the moment the sense of 
manipulation that is an important part of his 
frequently bizarre still-life and figure compositions. 
The floral piece, with its grinding circular forms 
of gray, white and yellow, its exquisitely tactile 
surface and its simple design format, is actually 
more picturesque than pictorial, but its muted 
chromatic values obscure its essential sweetness in 
an impression of selectivity. As his shape forma- 
tions become more exaggerated, however, the 
sweetness becomes the preciousness of an eccentric 
contrivance that must startle in order to be effec- 
tive. There are larger-than-life-size heads painted 
white—against.a nocturnal blue in one instance— 
and two paintings of torsos delineated with a 
sensuously awkward line, dividing the canvases 
into two or three major areas. For all his sim- 
plicity, one has the feeling that Moyer is adding 
to his statements rather than discarding what is 
unnecessary. For a certain artiness in design too 
much represents the artist’s quasi-ascetic taste 
rather than any personal information about his 
forms. (The Contemporaries, Feb. 9—28.)—S.T. 


Carlyle Brown: The Four Seasons, four paint- 
ings, forms the centerpiece of this show. 
Throughout the seasons the foreground still-life 
arrangement changes—anemones, daisies, eggs 
and light red wine in crystal goblets in spring; 
geraniums, golden wine and cut melon in sum- 
mer; chrysanthemums, Tokay grapes and a duskier 
autumn wine; and in winter, a smoking dish 
surrounded by white linen and emptied crystal. 
The landscapes close in, too, until at last the 
soft green sea behind the still life has become a 
bare plane, and the yellow-gray island of spring- 
time a blank-windowed building. The strangely 
palpitating auras of light that surround the 
bouquets at last go up in smoke. As he always 
does, the artist insists upon the antique; even 
the spring is an ancient season. This insistence 
progresses with Brown’s experience in his “old 
master” technique, and as his experience of the 
life of his still subjects deepens, it colors the 
surrounding air, or the air becomes a solid emana- 
tion of the quickened still. It is in such emanations 
that his present psychological and plastic interest 
centers. (Viviano, Feb. 23—Mar. 21.) —A.V. 


May Stevens: Working in a subdued range of 
off whites, grays and browns illumined by 
flashes of brilliant blue, May Stevens paints 
figures, closely integrated with their settings, 
which are most frequently children poetically 
portrayed as symbols of yearning and growth. 
Distinctions of form in her carefully evolved 
compositions are made through textural vari- 
ations as much as through shifts in color, and 
her shapes are arranged with more concern for 
the flat patterning of surface than for progression 
in depth. In her most recent paintings she turns 
to subjects other than the figure, and her treat- 
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ment grows increasingly abstract although the 
individual characteristics of her style persist. In 
Antediluvian there is the suggestion of a skeletal 
form imbedded in the strata of many-layered 
rock formations, but with no insistence on the 
resemblance to subject; rather it is a point of 
departure for her own formal inventions. The 
freest of her paintings is Morning, with its softly 
varied areas of green-tinged white broken by a 
single dark shape which sends a few shadowy 
lines straggling upward, suggesting trees emerg- 
ing in a misty dawn. (A.C.A., Apr. 13-25.) —M.S. 


Enrique Montenegro: In the trend to realism 
—and it is a trend—some of the more publi- 
cized efforts have come out of the West. Most 
notable has been the work of Richard Dieben- 
korn, but Nathan Oliveira’s exhibition early this 
season also aroused great curiosity. Montenegro, 
a Chilean-born artist who teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, inclines, however, neither to Dieben- 
korn’s obvious patterning nor to Oliveira’s melodra- 
matic chic, but to a kind of sociability. Not 
only does he /ook longer and harder than the 
others, he paints more of what he sees. The 
difference is not so much a matter of actual de- 
tail as of the way he particularizes atmosphere 
and suspends it in the character of his object, 
whether a figure or a telephone. To this end, 
Montenegro deploys light in such a way that it 
emphasizes the residence of things while diffusing 
their features in shadows and reflections, as in 
Study of Boy in the Light. The figure, a table. 
the room are there, but the light, starting as a 
distinct shape on the left, sets the mood of oc- 
cupancy by becoming an object itself. The 
principle is more obvious, as the title implies, 
in Still Life with Telephone in Shadow. Monte- 
negro paints with a fluid but lumbering stroke 
that tends to create heaviness rather than solid- 
ity, even when the colors are at their highest key 
—as with the boy’s red shirt in the Study and 
the metallic brilliance of the automobiles in 
Window View. This last is a spacious and distant 
composition, with the formal manipulation evi- 
dent in a three-inch diagonal of black laid across 
the canvas. Montenegro also paints landscapes. 
which, lacking the light-containing enclosure of 
the interiors, are compensated with a greater de- 
gree of realism. (Parma, Apr. 14—May 9.)—S.T. 


Tom Boutis: A Fulbright grant enabled Boutis 
to work for two years in Italy (1955-56). In 
these highly tinted color abstractions, he asso- 
ciatively recalls that experience, titling his works 
in appropriate Italian. Somewhat unsettled in 
style, his most formidable approach links shapes 
together in tumbling, landscape-like formations. 
To his high-keyed tonalities he occasionally adds 
the textural shimmer of daubed accents. In others 
he leaves large areas of the canvas exposed, as in 
Campania, a casually organized aggregate of 
orange, yellow, blue and green that distantly 
resembles Philip Guston’s more austere clusters. 
The unpainted area creates just the right sense 
of enclosure for the tide of transitory color. Boutis 
also works in a simplified vein, creating more 
expansive areas with a cooler palette. Addressing 
himself to the surface plane, he is inclined to 
optical ingratiation rather than formal intensity. 
(Area, Mar. 27—Apr. 17.)—S.T. 


Linda Lindeberg: Feathered-off single strokes 
of color or irregular squares of it move through 
a heavier-than-air white atmosphere. Sudden oc- 
currences of crimson or orange stamp themselves 
on the nearest limit of this atmosphere, and an 
ultramarine blue is seen at an upper or side edge, 
these marks becoming measures of the freedom 
of the shifting light within the canvas and of the 
unfettered movement that often reaches its farth- 
est extension in the very interior of the painting. 
Most of the canvases are horizontal, and the 
lovely sideways-then-upwards stroke of the brush 
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gs it ends its description of a color passage 
ie in small the general characteristic 
of the forms in this almost palpable 
Poetic titles have been sought, and are found 

to the paintings: Tears of the Particular 
and Trellis of the Crystal are word equivalents of 
ir form and substance. (Bertha Schaefer, Mar. 


Ape. 11.)—A.V. 


Dienes: For her first one-man show Miss 
Dienes offers a representational art that does not 
vant for a painterly dimension. She works with 
figures which are also meant to be read in terms 
of shape, color and design. They are shown stand- 
ing, sitting oF reclining in the usual atelier fashion 
or, more ambitiously, illustrating heroic themes— 
like Vulean Bringing Knowledge to Mankind. Her 
forms are loosely painted, spilling over into each 
other where they are not restrained by quick, 
uncertain contours which compensate for the gen- 
eral absence of anatomical detail. Her Matisse- 
inspired drawing probably accounts for her 

faceless studies and her attempt to keep 
edges fluid. While for her it apparently goes 
against the grain to submit the human figure to 
purely aesthetic ends, she feels compelled to make 
room for the doctrinaire baggage of modern art, 
especially surface unity. But the more her figures 
engage the formal interplay, the more conspicuous 
they become. Lacking, however, sufficient detail, 
they bring little to sustain their presence in the 
moment of truth. Conversely, the formal operation 
collapses under the weight of compromise. She 
is perhaps applying too much conscious intelli- 
gence to a talent which could be used with more 
real freedom. (Terrain, Feb. 22—Mar. 31.)—S.T. 





Zao Wou-Ki: Knowing that he is Chinese-born 
and -trained, one is tempted to look for “dynas- 
tie” elements in Zao Wou-Ki’s tremulous abstrac- 
tions. And considering his presence in France 
since 1948, the tendency is to read a kind of 
French savoir into them. But like so many artists 
who have scaled the heights of the international 
manner successfully, Wou-Ki has discovered a 
precarious ledge of uniqueness. And he has 
brought along only as much of his cultural heri- 
tage—native and acquired—as his ascent per- 
mitted. Wou-Ki’s abstract images are fibroid, like 
nerve tissue. One can find remnants of Oriental 
space, and certainly his exquisite surfaces are 
European. But his vernal ambience is largely a 


fmatter of light, which is universal. Wou-Ki uses 


dusky grays, richly worked blacks, some oyster 
whites and, in a single canvas, red and blue, to 
achieve a considerable degree of artfully placed 
illumination, By making it appear from behind 
things, by sprinkling delicate reticulations of 
shrublike clusters of line into this auroral bath, 
WouKi suggests infinite spatial landscapes. 
There is a planary incipience in his tendency to 
use light in sheets, as in Painting 4. But though 
the canvas is divided between arcs of opaque 
black and opalescent gray, the sense of recession 
the Chinese could suggest with similarly few 
lements, and which Cézanne was obsessed with, 
1s not even attempted. Wou-Ki is merely con- 
cerned with atmosphere. But in a strictly formal 
sense, light actually rationalizes the failure of 
the artist to come to grips with his surface in 
more than a decorative, textural way. (Kootz, 
Feb. 21-Mar. 13.) —S.. 


Lilly Brody: In her four figure paintings Miss 
Brody has attempted to preserve the touch of the 
open brushwork that distinguishes her land- 
scapes, which are painted on rice paper in oil 
washes streaked with pigment. Water colors are 
also included, A member of the Hungarian avant- 

e as far back as 1931, Miss Brody possesses 
4 distinctive style characterized by a dragging 
stroke lightly applied with a soft-bristle brush 
about two inches wide. While the figure com- 
mands her to respect its edges, the landscapes 
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are more amenable to the loose, highly selective 
movements of her scraped washes, whose pattern 
is much less dependent on the figurative status of 
the masses which signify the forms of nature. 
Because she is always faithful to the idea of the 
place, she is free to improvise. But the figure is 
more substantial and permits fewer liberties. 
Here her liquid strokes become a succession of 
textures. While the plane can be pierced, the 
figure can’t. Yet, in Seated Figure, with its soft 
cascade of grays and blues, the effect is more 
painterly because the work has offered more 
resistance. If now she would consider painting 
a landscape as if it were a figure, she might find 
the figure less inhibiting while discovering the 
spatial peculiarities of each context. (Hansa, 
Apr. 6-25.)—S.T. 


Jacques Zucker: A friend and contemporary of 
Soutine, Zucker is bound by choice and tempera- 
ment to the period in which he matured artistically. 
He paints people, places and things with a re- 
flexive sense of propriety, for his subjects best 
disclose his sensibility by conforming to a tradi- 
tion of bourgeois refinement. Ironically, his model 
is Soutine—with an overlay of Impressionism. But 
he has drained off the anguish and despair, set the 
distortions right and painted a kind of intimate 
rather than psychologically dense space into his 
art. A sense of security prevails as freely as do the 
Soutine greens and blues. This is his twentieth 
one-man show in the United States, where he has 
lived on and off since 1922, but his subjects are 
Parisian street scenes, Majorcan landscapes, sev- 
eral flower studies, a pair of portraits and an 
occasional incidental subject like The Red Cover. 
The quiet opulence of the lounging figure, the 
high headboard more ornate than elegant, the 
creamily textured wall and the lambent cover 
testify to the rich and reverent eclecticism of a 
master chef. (Schoneman, Apr. 6-20.) —S.T. 


Rouault Engravings: In 1922, Rouault under- 
took a series of engravings upon the theme 
Miserere et Guerre. He worked upon the plates 
for five years, completing this labor of love in 
1927. It was not, however, until 1948 that the 
works were finally published, under the title 
Miserere. The current exhibition includes all fifty- 
eight of the engravings. They are a striking testi- 
mony to Rouault’s brooding contemplation of the 
miseries of mankind, issuing from a profoundly 
religious sensibility, one with an awareness of the 
savage ironies of the contemporary world. The 
themes are war and the abuse of the human spirit. 
As a series, they bring together into one volume 
all of the major preoccupations of Rouault’s art— 
the prostitutes, the clowns, the mighty of the 
world and the dispossessed—the wounds of Christ 
bleeding to the end of time. As graphic works 
they are striking. Employing every means at hand 
in working on the plates, Rouault was able to 
draw from the black-and-white pages a radiance 
and a sadness that found most powerful expres- 
sion in the figures of the clown (Who Does Not 
Paint Himself a Face?) and in the figure of Christ 
(He Was Oppressed and He Was Afflicted). (Ber- 
ryman, Mar. 3-28.) —J.R.M. 


David Atkins: Man’s inhumanity to man rather 
than the oppression of one class by another is the 
general theme of these predominantly semiabstract 
canvases. Yet Atkins particularizes his protest in 
terms of the world he lives in. In The Prison State 
four diagrammatic figures—like anguished car- 
yatids—are caught in the crush of civilization as 
represented by factories and apartment houses. 
Atkins is inconsistent as a painter and loses much 
of his poignancy because of inept drawing. He 
probably regards his message as more important 
than draftsmanship, yet he is interested enough 
in the problems of painting to venture into the 
abstract, as in Street of Assignation, which feels 
its way through a tangle of lines and electric 
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shocks of murky, melodramatic color. When he 
lets a subject speak for itself, as The Sinews, a 
loosely brushed canvas of boldly determined fac- 
tory forms in sepia washes and black line, one 
gets what counts—the idea. (ARKEP, Apr. 11- 
29.) —S.T. 


Alex Redein: Ends and means are so well 
balanced in Redein’s oils and casein gouaches 
that they are very easy to appreciate. Executed 
with flair, and occasionally with insight, these 
paintings are genre subjects observed with a 
sophisticated eye. Redein therefore finds color 
everywhere—in rundown houses and abandoned 
docks as well as in flowers and ocean skies. Be- 
cause Redein prefers the out-of-doors, gouache, 
with its suppleness and fluidity, is his most ex- 
pressive medium. Oil offers physical resistance, 
and while Redein is not cramped by it, he has to 
work a bit more consciously to make a mark as 
natural as his gesture. In either medium he strives 
for spaciousness and light, choosing not an entire 
scene but elements of it, generalizing them in 
color and line, and then pulling the atmosphere 
together with a few particulars. With the tuisu 
ing touches, light goes on somewhere in the 
picture. Redein’s gift lies in not going beyond 
his means. (Heller, Mar. 17—-Apr. 4.)—S.T. 


Daphne Mumford: Although she might at first 
glance be pigeonholed as a primitive, this inde- 
pendent-spirited young painter actually offers a 
beguiling blend of artistic sophistication and 
naive daring. Her instinctive and defiant sense of 
color and her bold but subtle composition make 
categorization impossible. The kind of space she 
uses is most often seen in the work of primitives, 
as is her gay juxtaposition of different patterns 
and the ingenuous woodenness of her figures, but 
such devices as the flat, three-staged progression 
of a road into the distance in Shirley and the 
manner in which the jagged clouds reflect the 
shapes and colors of the landscape in paintings 
of the Maine countryside remind one after all 
that she can never wholly undo her sophisticated 
background and art-school training. She can, how- 
ever, try to preserve the originality of her de- 
cisions and the unhackneyed impulsive approach 
which has given her work its fresh validity as a 
genuine observation. (Area, Apr. 17—May 7.) —M.S. 


Lily Ente: The high quality of this exhibition of 
sculpture derives, primarily, from the extremely 
sensitive manner in which the material is treated. 
Working largely in black Belgian marble and 
alabaster, she handles the surface of the stone in 
such a masterly way (particularly in the black- 
marble Shell) that the light slides down the sleek 
sides and visibly settles into pools, or, as in Dusk 
(alabaster), she brings out the veins and mottled 
coloring in a manner that is almost painterly. It 
is in the forms which her work takes on that one 
has some disappointment—they never venture far, 
one feels, from some original rocklike shape. 
Although they create a very definite sense of ada- 
mant self-possession and tranquility, there re- 
mains something indecisive rather than subtle 
about the nature of the forms themselves, with the 
notable exceptions of Morning and Dark Lady. 
The former work is a particularly beautiful piece 
made all the more beautiful by the treatment of 
the stone itself, a warm white alabaster with a 
barely perceptible flush of pink. (Contemporary 
Arts, Apr. 6-24.) —J.R.M. 


Gio Colucci: A painter, ceramicist and sculptor, 
Colucci, who has lived for many years in France, 
is being shown in the United States for the first 
time. This exhibition includes examples of all 
his work, with his painting representing the most 
consistent achievement. The works here date from 
1927. Almost all are somber-hued, powerfully 
modeled and deeply ingrained with a brooding, 
tragic quality. Nude with Clown, about 1937, 
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romanticizes even as it moralizes after the fashio {1 
of Rouault. Colucci manages to invest his rathet , 
small canvases with a great deal of rugged excitel pare 
ment. Floral Still Life (1957) reflects his worl 1, 
with ceramic glazes, but its tilelike constructig |” a 
of bright red, yellow, green and blue is not cop. - 
vincing. His water colors are sim = 
and pr 
































vigorous and fluid. The sculpture available for 
review did not include any sizable work. Several 
smaller pieces, however, were as oversimplified 4s 
his pottery seemed florid, like some modern Italia, 
design. (Juster, Mar. 30—-Apr. 18.)—S.T, 


express 
Apr. 6 


Mina Loy: The Bowery bred these images; noy, 

half a decade later, Marcel Duchamp brings them | - 
to light. The sensibility that created them—poetes, 
painter, friend of the Surrealists and Dadaists ip 
Paris in the second two decades of this century— 
had left them behind when she moved from he 
downtown loft in 1954. They reinvent the dea 
life of her derelict neighbors in terms of heaven 
and hell. Bums Sleeping, curled figures of stiffened 
folds of cloth, with arms clasped between their 
legs as though fettered, with painted, flat paper 
faces appealing directly upward (directly a 
you), plead to be released from the squared gray 
cement. In another invention, banana peels be 
come licking flames around a trash can, out of 
which rises a butterfly whose wings are a flat. 
tened, pleated paper cup and whose body the} -. 
spiral around a used vacuum-can key. That image, 
the plea of discarded life to be reanimated, 
inspires all of these works, in which the common 
becomes triumphant through a spiritual effor. 


(Bodley, Apr. 13-25.) —A.V. 


Erwin Wending: An Expressionist by tempers}, 
ment, Wending, in his fourth one-man showg ; 
attempts to shape his passion to a moderate formal 
unity based distantly on the Cubist aesthetic. Thusf. jn 
he crams paint into flat, roughly geometric patches§ );,; 
Pushed to an extreme in a pair of canvases, they jo 
flow freely into one another in a thick impasto§)..4 
Winter somewhat turgidly intermixes whites, grays oper 
and pinks in a few essential masses. In his sem yo. 
abstract interiors, one largely in red, another if¢,,,, 
green, the patches and shapes, escorted by a linea... 
outline around certain representational elemen 
work every which way in search of variation. Bui 
the surface remains undisclosed because much ¢! 
the fragmentation is arbitrary. His represents 
tional seascapes are repetitive in rhythm but mor 
closely observed. (Gallery 28, Apr. 13-27.) Sf 


Emile Keleman: A first one-man show in Ner 
York of a widely exhibited Hungarian artist pre 
sents forty-five oil paintings on the walls ami 
water colors and graphics in portfolio. The oil 
are heavy-colored, heavily impastoed, many 9; 
them structured with black-line enclosures for tht 
color—which ineptly bring to the oil medium the 
necessities of design for leaded glass or mos 
the latter a medium for which Keleman has rt 
ceived European commissions. Among the pail: 
ings of nudes, farmers plowing, landscapes ani 
flowers, one painting comes forward with a strong 
dignity that indicates the highest level achieved by 
this artist: Sunflowers, in which the upwart: 
thrusting structure of the heavy stems in natural 
expressive color brings the eye to the bursting 
yellow-orange flowers, and relief is offered (ast 
seldom is in the total heaviness of the rest of th 
canvases) by a horizontal passage of farther blue. 
(Sagittarius, Mar. 2-14.) —A.V. 


Ernest Mondorf: Pale yellow light casts dat 
shadows across the ocher and brown stone b s 
or arches of Spanish towns, or the moon’s light 1 
veals black beached boats and figures that recline 
like toppled statues. The quality of stone, M™ 
surfaced, sharp-angled, cut away or jutting, ® 
tensely heavy and permanently solid, permeate: 
these almost carved-out oils, making them seen 
not views of architecture, but a re-creation of 
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4 of building itself. A group of landscapes, oil 
, show similarly dark-light views in which 

os of white buildings are set in wide plains, 
rock forms brood by a still sea. In the 

best of the works, it is this combination of stony 
dmeture and still night light sharply revealing 
volumes that pronounces Mondorf’s_ singularity 
and promises expansion if pictorial structure and 
strength develop together. (F.A.R., 


Apr. 6-25.)—A.V. 


Anna Diuguid-Turner: The quality of the paint- 
ing itself, though sometimes uneven, distinguishes 
these rich, heavily painted, somewhat primitive 
oils. The subjects are generally landscapes—tropi- 
calbeaches with exotic birds, and mountain views, 
to which she brings an insistent and heavily laden 
brush, working and reworking the breakers along 
the shore until they become dense and iridescent, 
almost languid in their calm. Her best works are 
those, like Pioneer Cabin and Majestic Moun- 
tains, which rely upon a few large and simple 
forms, straightforwardly put down. Her drawing, 
one feels, is the least assured of her abilities and, 
in more complicated or detailed subjects, it some- 
times fails to bear up under the sheer weight of 
the paint. It is that aspect of her work, its paint- 
erly approach, which stands out most markedly 
and which gives evidence of a rich and personal 
vision. (Barzansky, Mar. 30-Apr. 11.) —J.R.M. 


Boris Chaliapin: Theodore Dreiser, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, members of the Ballet Russe and other 
notable artists have posed either for Chaliapin 
himself or for the photographs from which he 
sometimes works. They have had their topography 
exactly rendered by this Russian painter, who 
since 1942 has produced cover portraits for Time 
magazine, an apt employment for his reportorial 
talent. With the portraits (either in oil or the com- 
bined medium of water color and pencil) are 
shown a series of more expressive black-and-white 
heads of his father, the famous basso, in various 


‘Poperatic roles, a more recent series of South- 


western landscapes, like tinted engravings, and a 
Crucifixion, just completed, in which Christ is 
seen from the complicated perspective of the foot 
of the cross. Here, for once, the face is lost in 
darkness; even thus it reveals more than Chaliapin 
draws from his flesh-and-bone, straightforward sit- 
ters, (Hirschl and Adler, Mar. 14—Apr. 6.)—A.V. 


BMorton Lucks: A Fulbright Fellow recently re- 


turned from England shows nine large oils as a 
guest exhibitor of the gallery. Carving his own 
niche in Expressionism, he eschews the tortured 
surface, the encrusted pigment, the pasted-on and 
scratched-on texture, and other trappings of brood- 
ing or effervescent Romanticism in sheer paint 
manipulation such as we have recently witnessed 
and pondered. His scribbles and scrawls and 
squiggles of color are pure and clean; they have 
the pigment quality of pastel. Tack-Toe is warm 
sreen squares enhanced with cool green squiggles; 
Big Scribble is what its title claims. These works 
are not calligraphic; their allusion is to childhood 
= a. not to a surfeit of culture. Their 
proach is ritualistic; playing on the couplet 
oe they hope to startle, rather than 
€, the genie into i 

0-30)—-HOM appearing. (Tanager, Apr. 
Risa: So frankly do these sculptures suggest the 
¥ Temains of creatures, animal and human, 
t it is difficult to accept their presence in a 
purely sculptural sense. Diapason looks like noth- 
ing 80 much as a leg ripped from its skeleton, and 
ante very much like the desiccated skull of 
am animal. These, of course, would be sculptur- 
esque on their own terms, as would a piece of 
ry isolated from the rest of its working 

Parts; but in itself this discovery is no profound 
oe of the part. The sculptures are 


led in lead over a screen armature, and their 


cadaverous quality is heightened by the pallor of 
the medium. There are some figurative pieces in 
this small collection spanning the past fifteen 
years, but, as with Astarte (1944-54) —a torso mu- 
tilated by a welt between its breasts—their aspect 
is moribund. (lolas, Jan. 26-Feb. 14.)—S.T. 


Jim Cuchiara, Ann Larsen: These two young 
people are both showing for the first time at the 
new co-operative Phoenix Gallery. Both use nature 
as their inspiration, with differences which appear 
greater on the surface than they actually are. 
Larsen uses subdued colors and delicate but large 
blocklike forms to interpret local scenes. She sug- 
gests textures by nuance, and her muted tones 
provide a clear mirror of the changing seasons. 
Cuchiara seeks out nature’s vigorous and violent 
aspects; his bright colors interpret seascapes 
around Provincetown. The paint is thickly ap- 
plied, with cohesiveness and vibrancy. The moods 
of nature reflected from the sea, its opacity, its 
glitter, its many-faceted visage—all are captured 
and transmuted into color. (Phoenix, Mar. 27- 
Apr. 9.) —H.D.M. 


Natalia Dumitresco: Born in Bucharest in 1915, 
this artist has lived in Paris since 1947 and is 
married to the painter Istrati. A participant in 
the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles, she has never 
before exhibited in the U. S. Her untitled paint- 
ings are as feminine as are those of Vieira da 
Silva, with which they also share a quality one 
might define as abstract pointillism. In her search 
for pictorial perspective in unidentified space, 
Miss Dumitresco arranges subtly tinted mosaics 
of color in thinning and thickening clusters in 
such a way as to give the impression of a funnel 
or vortex moving away from the picture surface. 
This cannot be done effectively on a smaller 
canvas. Anyone eager to soothe his nerves after 
a visit with the Abstract Expressionists will find 
this show most rewarding. (Saidenberg, Mar. 9- 
Apr. 11.) —U.W. 


Herbert Macdonald: For his third one-man 
showing, Macdonald produces a series of water 
colors and gouaches that are notable for their 
assurance and the variety of their stylistic ap- 
proaches. In Rocks and Moss, he plays off a brisk, 
dry, almost calligraphic touch against areas of 
soft, rich washes, or, as in Deep Woods, he relies 
upon atmospheric effects with broad, soft-edged 
forms in greenish blacks and clear, light blues. 
One of his most successful paintings is his 
Cracked Sidewalks, the light tan ground fissured 
with blacks against which he introduces, collage- 
like, a bit of actuality, with torn pieces of stained 
paper. (Panoras, Apr. 6-18.)—J.R.M. 


Vera Pagava: A peripheral sense of melancholy 
intensifies the deceptively decorative style of this 
Russian-born artist who emigrated to Paris in 
1923 and now has her first one-man show in the 
United States. Madame Pagava reduces forms to 
their simplest geometrical equivalents. Her pat- 
terning is essentially flat, yet she uses light 
directly or indirectly to deepen what is nearly a 
metaphysical issue, curiously enhanced by pale 
pastel blues, grays and pinks. In the medieval-like 
cluster of buildings in Ville, set like so many 
little boxes on a hill that is not visually apparent, 
there is an atmosphere of expectancy, with the 
buildings, instead of faces, turned toward the 
light. Again, in Les Instruments de la Passion, 
the traditional still life treats an unearthly 
theme with the didactic force of Magic Realism. 
The crown of thorns, a hammer, nails, an instru- 
ment of torture and the cross in the background 
are given emotional severity by the subdued but 
clinical precision of the drawing. What jars is 
the treatment of religious iconography with a 
sophisticated aesthetic, for it is the decorative 
values which ultimately obtain. A certain the- 
atricality replaces ritual, despite the fact that 
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one suspects that her ideas are really what 
Madame Pagava is interested in. In general, her 
means tend to outweigh her ends, though in a 
painting of the medieval Spanish town of Avila 
her style, which is never merely ornamental, 
achieves a painterly equation of the walled city 
and the Castilian plain with tessellated cubes 
and rolling landscape shapes. (Meltzer, Apr. 6- 
May 2.)—S.T. 


Portinari: A Brazilian artist of considerable re- 
nown, Portinari exhibits in New York for the first 
time in many years. He has some characteristics 
in common with the Mexican muralists, particu- 
larly in his subjects, which are drawn from the 
poorer elements of society, and in his flat treat- 
ment, which is easily adaptable to murals. A 
series of large canvases in this exhibition is 
devoted to scenes of death, mourning and prepa- 
ration for burial, which, among Brazilian peasants, 
entails wrapping the corpse in a hammock or 
blanket carried slung from poles, and also in- 
volves a procession of barefooted mourners and 
a chorus of weeping women. These subjects are 
dramatically portrayed in individual paintings, 
with simplified forms, flat backgrounds and 
rhythmic compositions, in colors which are 
selected in a restricted range and which rein- 
force the emotional mood of each scene. Other 
sizable canvases deal with single figures repre- 
senting types rather than individuals, painted 
with a humanitarian attitude, and there are a 
number of smaller works in water color and oil 
dealing with a variety of symbolic themes. 
(Wildenstein, Apr. 15—-May 16.)—M.S. 


Leon Kelly: These paintings and drawings, com- 
prising Kelly’s first show in several years, date 
from 1955. His is a fantastic art demanding a par- 
ticular appetite. His works have titles like Lunar 
Child Licking a Prismatic Lollipop, and they 
aptly sum up the features of his style—phantasma- 
goric content, luridly ionized color and a kind of 
science-fiction universe. There are repeated refer- 
ences to the moon with personages one might 
imagine appropriate to that habitat. One is re- 
minded of Martian canals, carnivorous insects and 
other incredible mutants of the most visceral or 
zoological kind. Even when Kelly essays more con- 
ventional subjects like Malaga—Bread and Fruit 
and The Egyptian Candelabrum, both still lifes, 
the effect is that of a kind of genetic abnormality. 
Kelly’s color is nervously agitated—purples, 
oranges, yellows, reds and blacks frequently ar- 
ranged in banded, luminous background patterns 
—but his painterly attention to manufactured 
detail bestows credibility on the results. The 
horror is pedestrian but, in a way, chillingly 
beautiful. (Iolas, Apr. 6-27.) —S.T. 


Miré: One of the most memorable events of the 
period immediately following the end of the war 
was the display of a group of Miré gouaches en- 
titled Constellations, which, although painted in 
Paris and Spain during 1940-41, were not dis- 
played until 1945. Now some of these delightful 
paintings of stars, moons, suns and figures are 
again on exhibit, this time along with facsimile 
reproductions which, if it were not for the slightly 
reduced scale, could hardly be distinguished from 
the originals. Each set also contains prose paral- 
lels by André Breton and one, two or three origi- 
nal color lithographs by Miré. (Matisse, Mar. 17- 
Apr. 11.) —H.M. 


Bartlett, Billmeyer, Most: Margaret Farrington 
Bartlett molds the space of her charcoal drawings 
by building up dark areas and rubbing out patches 
of light until a wooded or mountainous view 
gradually emerges; there is no hard linearity, 
even in her ink drawings of flowers, which are 
softly blurred into shadowy unfoldings. James 
Billmeyer makes indefatigable use of a straight- 
edge to draw complicated networks of lines 
radiating outward from a series of fixed points 


on the canvas and deflected inward from 
peripheral boundaries. These elaborate caf 
cradles encompass a generous amount of spap 
but it is more in the nature of a routine measyAybiles 
ing than an adventure into unexplored territory iatimac 
Working on large sheets of brown paper in pastel, raphed 
charcoal and gouache, Alvin Most  transmis}gothe! 
aspects of nature with exuberant abandon as jgh(aly th 
Sunset, Monhegan Island, or with restrained and} sonally 
careful nuancing, as in the luminous, mui fie qua 
layered transparencies of Calm Sea. (James, Mar fof the 
27-Apr. 16.) —M.S. 

Limeri 


Abner Sundell: A silhouetted form that become ian 
plastically and symbolically the keystone of the the jaz 
painting occurs in the best work. This dark solid oes 
appears in the heavy blocks of Expressionist colo; ad Bi 
that build up the naturalistic setting. In Sunset in valsion 
Paris, it is the small figure of a young girl scurry tion of 
ing down the red-orange street; in Lonesom in the 
Green, the dark leaves of the isolated plant agains noeed | 
the pale-yellow wall; in Big Rock-Candy Mou. 13-25. 
tain, the shape of the chimneys and antennae that 

cut into the moon-white sky. When such image; Esthe: 
are absent, the paintings fall apart to become the nature 
heavy-handed and uninformed results of natural be sen 
confrontations. (Bodley, Mar. 30—Apr. 11.)—A/, bendin 


th 


Antonio Tapies: Exact rendering is Tapies =e 
forte. And how that goes these days! But then, Nee 
the subject so exactly rendered—the sooty sur. aie! 
faces of abandoned walls that carry the illegible and di 
scrawl of an unidentified sensation—arouses a ia 
sympathy that vitality does not need: these mono- 
chrome skins of pebbled paint that lie against a siciy 
thin-colored canvas ask, like any stray, to be re 
claimed through an investment of emotion denied brush 
in their making. (Jackson, Feb. 24—Mar. 21.) —A. lenge 


Murray Hantman: Precisely delimited shape shape 
are linked in all-over patterns of two or morep “@M 
colors which make only the scantest reference 

the natural world. Certain forms and colors mighif*** | 
suggest rock formations in the New Mexicap?#st 
landscape or darkly luminescent waters beneat heavi 
a night sky, but they do not insist on the evoc 
tion of specific locale. The color alternations 
plotted according to a rhythmic scheme of vari 
tions, but are seldom monotonously repetiti 
and the interlocking or overlapping shapes 
pear to group themselves in constantly shifting 
combinations so that a painting is never stati 
yet never lost in ambiguity. (Washington Irving 
Mar. 30—Apr. 18.)—M.S. 


Ethel Magafan: Tempera on a gesso ground is 
the artist’s preferred medium; her favorite 
ject is mountains observed at different times 
day and under varying weather conditions. lt 
Night Is Near one side of the mountain is shat 
owed in black and purple while the sky's 
glowing light is reflected in the foregroun! 
meadow. Mountain Storm bristles with jagge 
black lines which clash above the mountain pet! 
and are darkly reflected on its craggy surface 
The paint is scraped on drily with a lighthg) 
scumbled texture, indicating through shifts # 
color the progression of irregular flat shapes ot! 
of which the large volumes of these landscape 
are constructed. (Heller, Apr. 7-25.) —M.S. 


Isidore Eichen: These are thickly painted colt Jap 
abstractions which appear to be based on figit() sha 
and landscape forms. Only gradually do the fee and 
mented surfaces yield to a kind of order avi ing 
direction, for Eichen’s color language is unbridlet 

His paintings are strewn with unsubtle juxtap Joh 
tions of form and color, representing arduo®§ lief 
labor that is poorly compensated by the rathe' Hea 
permissive surface that results. So much color * the 
not needed where the pictorial idea is essentialh § cerr 
configurative. (ARKEP, Feb. 28-Mar. 21.) S18 he 


bac 
Girod de l’Ain: In her first New York show, th tion 
artist presents paintings of her children in WHE sati 
the sweeps of blond hair that fall like curta® 
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the gathering clasp, the bouffant skirts or 
ked nightdresses, the dark-slippered feet and 
inged legs, recall a eee 
: itory Vntimacy. It is the world that Nell Dorr photo- 
= eral -anhed Se ests charming in its re-creation of 
st transmis: other period through attire and bodily attitude. 
bandon as igh (nly the energetic application of paint and occa- 
estrained andf<jonally dynamic composition imply the present; 
inous, muhti-} the quality of subject overridingly states the turn 
(James, Mar fof the century. (F.A.R., Mar. 16-Apr. 4.)—A.V. 


Timeri Cox: Artist and educator, Cox strives to 
that becomes ‘sualize the outer form and inner experience of 
stone of the), igez age in its cooler phase. Large bubbles 
Lis dark solid of noise are budding forth in Juke Box. Rhythm 
ssionist color ad Blues depicts tantalizing dehumanized con- 
In Sunset in vilsions. Dance (of life) documents the emancipa- 
& girl scurry-} sn of legs along the lines indicated by Matisse 
in some} in the two versions of his Dance; it can be diag- 
plant agains nosed as a mild case of Futurism. (Kottler, Apr. 
candy Moun. 13-25.) —U.W. 
intennae that 
such images} pher Rolick: In a group of drawings from 
0 become the} ssture, Miss Rolick shows her hand and eye to 
ts of natural} be sensitive to the thin grasses, the grain-topped 
r. 11.)—AY, bending stems, the gently strong hills, the spread- 

: .. Jing orchards that part to reveal a simple roof, and 
: Tapies the lakes and their pebbled shores of her upstate 
s! But ther New York and New Hampshire. It is in these 
1€ Sooty Sur} ide landscape views, comprehending both scope 
the illegible and delicacy, that she exercises her fine pen with 
a greatest feeling for her subject, a feeling 
these mono characterized by delicate wonder at the multi- 
lie agains plicity of discrete forms that nature itself organizes. 
ne be Tt Another aspect of her understanding is revealed in 
— denied brush drawings of Black Angus cows. Here the 
wr. 21.) Am large brush affords the transcription of the solid 
mited shape} shape of the animal to create an image of relaxed 
strength. (F.A.R., Mar. 2-16.)—A.V. 


two or more 


fi t 
cae Pat Passlof: The New York school of action 


‘ew Mexican Painting is the matrix of these large, color-charged, 
ters beneatif heavily pigmented canvases, which proclaim an 
yn the evoce*uberant and vivid personality. Promenade for a 
ernations arg Dachelor, in warm colors centering around orange, 
ome of varieg Suggests a cornfield with a scarecrow in the mid- 
ly _repetiti dle; furrows of color run vertically in a composi- 
; shapes apg tion of controlled carelessness. Landing, a smaller 
ntly shifting “@0¥88 divided down the middle into yellow and 
never static White fields, has a breezy spontaneity. A large 
ngton Irvin pink painting taxes the visual limits of the canvas, 
and when all the world turns pink, pins the eye 
to an orange and red blob in one lower corner. 
so ground igSuch games are fun; a bit disappointing is the 
favorite sub failure, in spite of so much expenditure of paint 
ent times dgand energy, to create an illusion of opulence. 
onditions. Ij (March Gallery, Mar. 27-Apr. 16.) —H.D.M. 
tain is shad: 
ne sky's lasi{ Daniel Brustlein: Brustlein’s paintings of the 
_ foregrounlf§ figure are more in the nature of formal studies 
with jaggel™ than portrayals of character, particularly the self- 
ountain pedi portraits, which locate the subject in space and 
iggy surlacti§ examine effects of light and shadow on form but 
th a lighth§ nore features and expressive traits. The color 
gh shifts in '8 generally low-keyed, with occasional bright 
it shapes of flashes against subdued schemes of greens and 
e landscapsg éays, and the figures are precisely defined in 
—MS. terms of planes against an open, indeterminate 
: space. The Portrait of Eleanor Ward has faintly 
painted colt Japanese overtones in the arrangement of flat 
ed on fit shapes, the elegant arch of the neck and head 
do the _ and the elaborate, sinuous curves of the envelop- 
f order #8 ing mantle. (Stable, Mar. 14-Apr. 4.)—MS. 
is unbridlet 
tle juxtapos'§ John Levee: 


, Levee is still preoccupied with re- 
ting arduov# lief paintings, Pp pied with re 


i n most of them in a scroll-like format. 
y t _f.*¥y impasto of the quality of cement checks 
nuch color * i the slowly Creeping movement one seems to dis- 
is essen si Coloristically, Levee is most successful where 
r. 21.)—4 — on sn browns against a neutral 

wv, teh und. Slightly more monumental composi- 
oh whic on (February, I, 1958), square-shaped, are less 
fying because the rhythm is undercut. Also 


ike curtail inj te, Pecause 
like ¢ included is a series of lithographs in a portfolio 
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entitled A Preface and Four Seasons. Especially 
in Images of a European Summer Levee shows 
himself capable of using a less restricted vocabu- 


lary. (Emmerich, Mar. 2-28.) —U.W. 


Daniel Newman: It is the fashion now for artists 
to make oracular pronunciamentos as abstract as 
the works which they are supposed to elucidate. 
Newman claims to reach toward a “central illumi- 
nation.” The tonguelike and rhythmically moving 
flames of Genesis: Fire of Spring are pale and 
cold. They are will-o’-the-wisps reminiscing about 
the days when they were fired by the hot breath 
of Expressionism. Newman’s Seasons are a good 
example of the new pictorial lyricism born of the 
thought and not the feeling. (G Gallery, Mar. 3- 
Apr. 1.) —U.W. 


Andrea Capdevila, Alex Tschernjawski, Edith 
Smith: Capdevila, twenty-two, lives in Barcelona, 
and already possesses a technical mastery that is 
impressive. His somber still lifes are acutely ob- 
served for their substantial forms, and in a flower 
piece drawn in black on a red field he shows that 
his dependency on appearances does not go un- 
questioned. Tschernjawski works in a furiously 
ragged style. His paintings of a pool room, a still 
life and some city scenes are thick with both paint 
and mood. Smith paints still lifes in the precarious 
manner peculiar to amateurs with more enthusi- 
asm than talent. (Ceceile, Mar. 30—-Apr. 11.)—S.T. 


Walter Barker: Huge near-abstract canvases 
enlivened by sgrafitto-like bands of co-ordinates 
make up the exhibition. Several paintings are 
monochromatic, one being swathed in dime-store 
pink. Interior II and one of its companion pieces 
show a voluptuously reclining nude of minute pro- 
portions in the lower right corner. Perhaps this is 
a trade-mark like Cranach’s dragon or Whistler’s 
butterfly? Above Positano outlines the threaten- 
ing, towering mountains. (Fine Arts Associates, 
Mar. 17-Apr. 4.)—U.W. 


Miriamg Burdsall, Edith Brodsky, Mildred 
Norkin: Burdsall’s polished abstractions look 
like color aerial photos taken from a great allti- 
tude, but these cleanly executed canvases, slightly 
washed out in color, bear titles like Conversation, 
Overture, Allegro, etc. Brodsky’s figure paintings 
are worked in a single tonality for each canvas. 
Switching her attack, she paints a flower piece 
boldly drawn with strong color. Norkin vacillates 
between soft patches and overlapping shapes in 
pale color, and also shows some restless figure 
paintings. (Gallery 15, Apr. 15-30.)—S.T. 


Mary Karasick: Organized by the National As- 


sociation of Women Artists, the exhibition features ~ 


two dozen oils and a dozen water colors. There 
are several flower pieces done with great fluency 
and a sense for the old-fashioned which is rare in 
modern painting (and often suspect as far as the 
critics are concerned). The double portrait of the 
artist’s daughter and granddaughter is as fresh 
as most professional likenesses today are stale. 
Congratulations for being, and remaining, an 
amateur. (Argent, Mar. 22—Apr. 4.)—U.W. 


Vertés: The fashionably sentimental, informed 
by the attitude of Picasso’s sweetest period, the 
“Rose,” continues to color Vertés’ canvas dreams. 
The tender nudes nuzzle gentle-eyed steeds, or 
turn tentatively away from the viewer, poised for 
flight. The Swan, denizen of the fairy-tale domain, 
suits Vertés’ instincts; in depicting it his con- 
siderable facility attains a curious reality that 
makes the portrayals of humans seem like de- 
scriptions of temporary transmutations of more 
fantastic beings. (Hammer, Apr. 7-25.) —A.V. 


Hokusai: Of all the Japanese woodcut artists of 


the Edo period, the one who has been most popu- 
lar in the West is the great nineteenth-century 
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~ Samoan pieces like Noa Noa and Te Fararu, whic 














master Hokusai. The author of many serie, 
prints, among them the famous Thirty-six Vip 
of Fuji, Hokusai is here represented by a lek 
familiar, much rarer series which is known ast 
Imagery of the Poets of China and Japan, 
lessly inventive, with sharply observed, telling 
tails and skillfully varied compositions 

balance weight against void, they are among { 
artist’s most typically Japanese productions, Par 
ticularly fine are the prints of the calligrapher. iti 
Toba looking at the newly fallen snow and Of thehas pi 

poet Ri Haku (Li Po) admiring a waterfall, = 
among Hokusai’s best works from his late period} 
(Comerford, Feb. 1—Mar. 15.) —H. M. 
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Joe Lasker: Painting in the realist tradition 
Lasker has a great variety of styles at his com.) 40) 
mand. He practices the New Objectivity as , 
man who delights in humble Bread and Cabbage 
In The Butcher he recapitulates a theme treate 
more gorily (or at least more sensuously) by} 
Rembrandt, Soutine and Kokoschka. In his figur 
compositions Lasker shows a marked disregan 
for size and perspective, his bodies bulging with 
Masacciesque heaviness. He delights in the por-|j, 
trayal of children and animals, but fails in th 


pictorial application of symbols. (Kraushaar, Mar, a 
30—Apr. 18.)—U.W. be eff 
os re 
Peter Takal: This exhibition of recent drawing [of the 
by the Hungarian-born artist once again provesiof two 
his predilection for filigree. With great economy fs soun 
of means Takal divides his surfaces into densely} rich 
packed areas and virgin space (Tree Opening).Inatel 


Delicately patterned plants appeal most to hishi 
sensibility. These are shorthand drawings created 
in the spirit of Far Eastern art, vignettes as up ieragg 
pretentious as they are appealing. Queen Anneithe 

Lace in Barn summarizes the artist’s creed. (Con- 
temporaries. Mar. 2-21.) —U.W. 


Santomaso: The conciseness in the forms of Sa 
tomaso’s earlier abstractions has opened up it 
these latest canvases to vaguer, more spatial relefh 
tionships, to fluctuating, cloudlike areas of gem 
erally very beautiful color. His Churches at Dubm, 
with its light grays and tans, its radiant stains o 
cadmium red, and the large Suspicion, with isgi 
blues that deepen into purples and magentas 
slide, easily, into cool greens, are two of the mor 
successful works in an exhibition that is bole 
admirable and authoritative. (Borgenicht, Mag 
31-Apr. 18.)—J.R.M. 


Gauguin Graphics: Several of the woodcuts i 
this selection of graphic works by the Frendgjun 
Post-Impressionist were-printed: by-the-axtist 
Pola, in 192] in Copenhagen, some-twenty-ye 
after his father’s death. They-inchide eharacteris 


is framed in a mat Gauguin himself designed. Stil 
others were printed by one Louis Roy. A pak 
yellow and green monotype of a Brittany land 
scape with three figures is inscribed “for my 
friend O Conor, one man of Samoa. P. Gauguin fre 
1894.” A pastel self-portrait, an etching and dry fan 
point study of Mallarmé, and a menu deco 
with a small water color are also included. (New 
Art Center, Apr. 1-30.) —S.T. 


Landes Lewitin: This is the first show in sever | 
years of a mystic distilling “delitescent energy 
in his untitled pastels. His quaint imagery 
hieroglyphic vocabulary do not cry out for & l 
planation. A number of pseudo-organic fantast ppm 
in the spirit of Klee are set off from groups d 
figures in what looks like a kind of pictom 
alphabet. Let us not ask for rhyme or Tease ® 
these disarming tokens of wisdom masked by fe 
something close to foolishness. (Fried, Mar. 
Apr. 18.) —U.W. 


Warren Brandt: Light, innocent patches of colot 
(pink, Nile green) and a modest repertoire 
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ny Series 

rty-six Views a] devices, including the use of crosshatching 
d by a dakar are co-ordinated into mild abstract com- 
known as { ‘ a which at some point seem to have been 
Japan, Eau 4 od by a wild, disorganizing wind. They 
d, telling +, a kind of surprised composure, but the 
itions whi of the explosion still reverberates. The pieces 
© among the are like objects which give weight and 


luctions, Parbusttcation. Although the titles are Arena, Lady- 
calligraphe, iting, Nude on a Chaise Longue, many of 
W and of the suggest still-life arrangements with 
aterfall, both (Nonagon, Mar. 29-Apr. 18.)—H.D.M. 
8 late period} 
: ei] Skotnes: The show consists of twenty-six 
s sdeuts by a South African artist represented 
ist Jast year’s Biennale. They appear to be magic 
at his com.|.obols and charms related to the ritual tradition 
ctivity as ale the Dark Continent. The medium is used un- 
ind C hodoxly, with little consideration for the natural 
heme treated\rsin, Large, twisted areas are blackened, and 
isuously) byjisrdly any room is left for gradations. These come 
In his figure}; lose to being abstract woodcuts as anything I 


ed disregarilinow of. (Wittenborn, Apr. 1-30.) —U.W. 

bulging with 

+ in the por. bye Feldman, Janice Breinin, Alyce 
fails in the Simon: Miss Feldman paints figures in 

ushaar, Mar. Wieck and white with an admixture of brown, yet 


he effect is not excessively bleak. Lovers is her 

ost realized work. A pinkish glaze relieves some 
ent drawing lof the graphic austerity of the small composition 
again provesiof two heads. Her drawing is weak, but her eye 
‘eat economy hs sound. Miss Breinin is a fair colorist, but she 
into densely; rich in associations, matching them to alter- 
ee Opening).Inately exotic, misty and moody abstractions. Some- 
most to hishimes her evocations are so effective that the 
vings created paintings appear representational. Miss Simon's 
nettes as uhieeraggly splotches of color are set into motion 
Jueen Anne'sthecause she lacks a concept that would give them 
creed. (Con-fubstance. (Gallery 15, Mar. 30-Apr. 14.)—S.T. 




















lessica Holden: A number of approaches to 
forms of Sanfhature are shown; none of them are developed. 
pened up inffwo invite special attention: Horses, a cluster of 
> spatial rele frown, defined as motion, herded across a wide 
ireas of genfred landscape lit with white; and Trees, a light, 
ves at Dubnbright painting, in which the verticality of the 
iant stains olfrunks blossoms into foliage defined by linear 
‘ion, with isfight swoops on a continuous green ground. (Bod- 
magentas wey, Mar. 30-Apr. 11.)-—A.V. 

> of the mor 
that is boh@ert Carpenter: From spots, eddies and growths 
enicht, Marfof paint, Carpenter, who teaches at Columbia 
Wollege, elicits a suggestive image—at which point 
e takes over, herding his “culture” into a pre- 
- woodcuts infParious presence. Paint II concludes in a thick 
- the Frenciunguslike mold of grayish white. In Paint III 
re artist's ieroscopic life is suggested by a peanut-shaped 
‘twenty yes organism” and a blob of paint enclosed within 


ehan red circle at the top of a slidelike rectangle of 
Fararu, which@white, More conventional semiabstract studies are 
lesigned. Siilflso included in this exhibition. (Rice, Apr. 13- 
Roy. A pakPMay 2.)—S.T. 

rittany lant- 

bed “for m 1 Gerardia: She construes the landscape as 
. P. Gauguin rectangles, triangles and circles set one against 
ning and dry fanother, and then colors the set figures with the 


nu decorated istrident intensity of purple and orange for River 
cluded. (New Sunset, blue-green and emerald for The Forest, or 
ne resonant sweetness of pale blue, buff and soft 
ray for Moonrise. Color, then, carries her most 


1ow in sever sonal message and softens the public state- 
scent energy pment, the strict social manner, of the structuring 
imagery so fgeometric figures. The combined effect is not so 
y out for & one of restrained emotion as of a nice 
anic fantasié ; one hopes that the color will lead her, 
om groups 4 day, directly into her subject. It might; in 
| of pictor recent River Sunset, she has bypassed the 
or reason # 0lack-line barriers that defined the forms in her 


, masked bt featlier work. (Bodley, Apr. 13-25.) — 

: mele ey, Apr. 13-25.) —A.V. 

, Carmichael: It seems that, once she 

led the striking Vorticist-like composition of 

Eiffel Tower with canned laquer sprays, Miss 

michael could not resist the temptation to 
finger on the button and keep it there. 


itches of colet 
repertoire 
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In painting the Tower, she devised some method 
to control her instrument, for the main black 
shape is distinct, the sky is a clear blue and the 
overlapping angles of flecked color are all ob- 
viously premeditated. The structure is seen in 
extreme perspective through its girders, and the 
feeling of height is astonishing. But with the 
exception of Explosion with Peace Dove, (this 
time) a Futurist chrysalis of red, yellow and 
white, her other efforts, which bear such titles 
as Zen Meditation No. 33, are near-Tachist acci- 
dents direct from the pressurized can. (Duncan, 


Mar. 29-Apr. 15.) —S.T. 


Marina Nunez del Prado: Insofar as she im- 
poses her will upon the stone, Miss Del Prado is 
essentially a classicist, but she is true to the 
ambiguities of modern art in that her sculpture 
nonetheless asserts a sensuous presence. Her re- 
clining figures and seated torsos in white and rose 
onyx and basalt possess an organic impetus which 
contrasts with— yet informs—her shapes, whose 
particularities are molded into compressed but 
voluptuous volumes recalling Arp. But they remain 
too realistic to sustain their metaphoric conception. 
(World House, Mar. 10—Apr. 4.) —S.T. 


Olga Dormandi: When this Parisian artist re- 
sists sweetness in the subject itself (Pierre, a 
sunny portrait of an infant), or does not impose 
it (View from My Window in Paris), her paint- 
ings can be appealing statements of authentic 
feeling about her subject. When sentimental pre- 
conception colors her vision (Portrait of a Young 
Girl), the result is painting that does not credit 
her evident talent. (Este, Apr. 10—24.)—A.V. 


Anthony Vaccaro: Bright primary colors applied 
smoothly and thickly with a palette knife in these 
portraits and still lifes suggest an affinity with 
contemporary French painters such as De Staél 
and Buffet. This technique is less successful in 
the portraits, which, though competent, tend to 
give an impression of superficiality. Still life, by 
its very nature, is better suited to display the 
decorative, high colors and nice surface quality 
which characterize this style of painting. In 
Avocado and The Umbrella, the feeling of light 
is captured and the objects have a solidity of 
their own; The Yucca Tree has an appealing 
gaiety. (Collectors, Mar. 16—-Apr. 4.) —H.D.M. 


Alfonso Benevidas: Twenty years of painting 
culminate in dark, abstract gestures, only slightly 
less informed than the early portraits. Works of 
the intervening years, described as expressionist 
landscapes, were not available to possibly reverse 
this opinion. (Bodley. Apr. 6—18.)—A.V. 


Clare Weber, Harold Just: Miss Weber is a 
fantasist who utilizes washes, stains, pictographic 
symbolism and other more painterly modes to 
sustain evocatively both abstract and representa- 
tional impressions. Beauty Comes Back is a deli- 
cately brushed wave-born symbol. Just’s swirling 
impasto abstractions point to nature’s dark de- 
signs, but the undigested color does not strength- 
en the atmospheric conditions he creates. (Artzt, 
Apr. 3-14.)—S.T. 


Lee Hall: Two years of work went into this first 
one-man show of ten big oils and a group of 
drawings. Large and expansive in style, the color 
high and light in key, the form anchored by 
careful spatial considerations and the surface 
treatment meticulous, these paintings are spon- 
taneous but thoughtful, free but controlled. Among 
the best are the Guston-like drawings. In Cissie 
and The Dry Land, the composition is tighter and 
more organic than in the others. (Stendig, Mar. 
30—Apr. 24.) —H.D.M. 


Irwin Fleminger: Small islands and peninsulas 
of tans and grays jut out into broad seas and ex- 
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panses of black in these large abstract canvases. 
Although the darkness is pervasive, it is saved by 
some necessary variety—a fault or glossing or a 
thread of light scratched out of the wall of black 
—that holds the work to the act of painting rather 
than let it slide into the realm of slightly daring 
layout only. The reduced means, the relentless 
blacks, give the work an interesting exploratory 
aspect, something like probing the gap at the edge 
of the world. (Phoenix, Apr. 10-23.) —J.R.M. 


Barbara Spitz, Mary Haller: Miss Spitz tur- 
gidly combines glazes, washes and ligaments of 
paint to suggest nature ritualistically. Miss Hal- 
ler works in a similar fashion, but uses figures 
and reaches a degree of explicitness in Crowned 
Head, although the details are patches of undif- 
ferentiated color. (Duncan, Mar. 2—Apr. 10.) —S.T. 


Ferit Iscan: This twenty-seven-year-old Trieste- 
born Parisian has quickly acquired a measure of 
pictorial savoir-faire that is nonetheless diffused 
in several approaches to still lifes, city scenes and 
a semiabstract composition of violins. Of the eight 
paintings available for review, only The Blue 
Square escapes a readiness to be ingratiating in 
the service of his quest for sophistication. A still 
life drawn in cool blue washes, it is a painterly 
summary of the formal dispositions of its modest 
theme. (Bianchini, Mar. 12—-Apr. 7.)—S.T. 


José Antonio: The symmetry and counterpoint 
of these stylized biomorphic shapes in lead and 
wood by a Cuban-born sculptor retain, in their 
geometric elementality, the inferences of ritual 
impulses. His roundness ends in points, his ellipses 
are joined like Siamese twins with dense tissues 
pierced with holes—which do not reveal space as 
analagous to form as they do in the best of Moore. 
Rather, they are like passages of light leading to 
the interior of the form, to instincts and sensa- 
tions whose formal immolation releases them 
safely as contour and movement. In another vein, 
works like Marcha de Nueva Juventud, which 
looks like an ancient anchor fished from the sea, 
or Caracola, recalling a primitive fetish, indulge 
nostalgic archaisms. (De Aenlle, Mar. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Gregorio Prestopino: This well-known Social 
Realist now presents for the first time a group of 
landscapes, the result of four summers at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in New Hampshire. Bright, high- 
keyed color and jagged, flat patterns simplify the 
externals of nature with the expertness we expect 
of an authoritative artist, but they do not suggest 
that he was moved or wished to move his audience. 
In contrast, an interior, The Artist in His Studio, 
is more appealing in its pleasant ease and serenity: 
a window dominates the configuration of a yellow 
chair and a painting on an easel in a brightly lit 
room. (Nordness, Mar. 17—Apr. 4.) —H.D.M. 


Johannes Schieffer, Fiore de Henriquez: 
Schieffer has taken the drip style, tranquilized it 
and turned out ambitiously clever still lifes and 
figure pieces. The still lifes are rather handsome 
in a wallpapery sort of way and sometimes accom- 
plish things spatially with tangled skeins and 
spots of brilliant enamel. The figures run to dime- 
store modern. The observer shares the artist’s 
fascination with his technique, and that is part of 
the attraction he asserts. De Henriquez, a widely 
exhibited Italian sculptor, shows vigorous portrait 
bronzes of such well-known personalities as Igor 
Stravinsky and Sir Laurence Olivier. There is a 
distinctive study of Augustus John, looking very 
much like a splenetic Elizabethan. Smaller pieces 
of Calabrian peasants, cast in bronze from quick 
wax sketches from life, are flushed with spon- 
taneous feeling. (Hutton, Mar. 10-21.) —S.T. 


Florence Weinstein: Amorphic mood paintings 
in delicate, thinly painted colors range from the 
dreamlike blue and gray Crépuscule to the warm 


reds and oranges of Mélopée. Autumn, a 

canvas of blacks and grays, has a feeling of y 

in its shifting fluidity. Interest centers on { 
sensitivity of the surface manipulation; the ¢ sci 
seems to be sifted on. The heavily textured , 

ings and collages seem less interesting than 

more fragile, tonally exhaustive works. ( 

Mar. 27-Apr. 16.) —H.D.M. 


Doris Wainright Kennedy: A method of yy) 
ing in water color on crumpled paper so that 
creases deepen the color of each wash produeal 
interesting and, in some cases, quite fascinatj 
results, in a fragmented surface which is irregy 
yet ready-made. There is an unusual depth 
luminosity to these paintings of flowers and chi 
dren at play, of figures on a veranda and Southe 
women in lightly patterned cotton dresses, and 
extreme care and delicacy has been used here 
handling the water-color medium to explore ij 
possibilities. (Petite, Mar. 23—-Apr. 11.)—MS. 


Nicolai Cikovsky: Three years’ work, chie 
landscapes and still lifes, is shown by this veter 
New York exhibitor. The color is fresh, the tre 
ment realistic with lyrical overtones. Still Life 
Cherries and Still Life with Decoy are in the 
academic tradition. In Greenport, the crisp 
simple details are subordinated to the spe 
mood of a summer’s day on Long Island;) 
arrangement of fruit and flowers carries its} 
charm. (A.C.A., Mar. 30—Apr. 18.) —H.D.M. 


Jack Shayne, Dan Northup, Mary Eli 
Sears: Shayne’s warmly colored still lifes, p 
with a palette knife, are crudely fashioned 
a purpose. Their ruggedness implies st 
while adding to the decorative charm of the sim 
blocked-out forms. Northup also shows a grou 
still lifes. Painted in several styles, the 
lack the force of concentration. His competent 
best exhibited in a modestly Expressionist 9 
Fruit Bowl, luminous in color and unaffecté 
drawing. Miss Sears’ sculpture had not 

in time for review. (Pulitzer, Apr. 6-18.)—SI 


Billie Thomas: These water colors and go 

in a primitive style have several indications 

the appeal of the genuinely primitive—the unco 
trived awkwardness, the intensity of remembereifEst, 
incidents of daily life and detail. The figures itfinD 
Easter Sunday slope down the hillside from t®Melry, 
church under a chill sky of Easter gray, with jwhl6 1 
the right artlessness; a boy plays a harmonica 

a field punctuated by white sheep; an elder 
woman brings armfuls of flowers from a singulany 
intense bed of red and yellow blossoms. There a 
occasional suggestions that the artist has 

made aware of Grandma Moses; one hopes 

will resist too much instruction and follow her¢ 
bent. (Hicks Street, Mar. 12-Apr. 5.)—J.R.M. 


Germaine Rey: Impressionist scenes from t g 
Riviera, erotic nudes and sentimental chil 
reveal a painter ‘who is more a commercial il ( 
trator than a true artist. (Chase, Apr. 6-18) -- 
John Cheteuti: The landscape of New Eng Fi 
especially the rocks of Cape Ann, form the subjee 

of the skillful traditional water colors by # | 


j 


C 


veteran artist who may not contribute anyl 
new but who certainly accomplishes what he 7 
out to do. (Comerford, Mar. 15-Apr. 30.) 


Elsy Howald: Twenty water colors (landscapes 
and flower pieces) are characterized by 
neatness, daintiness and lack of daring—competell 
though somewhat unimaginative work that a 
not gain depth by closer inspection. (Koa 
Apr. 13-25.) .. . Alfred Lazzeri: This is Ke 
four times removed and turned into a realist 
of sulphur yellow. (Crespi, Apr. 20-May 2) a4 
Jan Gelb: Abstract Surrealism appears a 
frozen and somber inferno of shapes spew | 


predicament of life disorganized and inongm 
. 
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wt and art education 


ond ool OSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 
indications A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

ve—the unco 

of remembereifEst, 1876. Professional training with diploma course 


The figures itfin Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
Iside from thifelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
gray, with jwf16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
1 harmonica collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
d by Tufts University. Catalog. 


Pp; an elder 

ym a singulariy 

oms. There atgeVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
rtist has beag®™eture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
one hopes s , lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 
ce RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 

; _ 220 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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0-May 2.) «+! UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
appears if Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
es spelli 4 . in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
and inorgil ing att. Dress Design, Fashion 
¢ ROTC. Students may live in aac 
bs & dences and enjoy many University activities. 
Write for Bulletins 
/ April 98 Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 








(Ruth White, Mar. 3l-Apr. 18.) . Nelly 
Gutierrez: A handful of landscapes in green and 
ocher by a Bolivian artist show a fascination with 
the bare and the barren. (Sudamericana, Apr. 
20-May 2.) . Martin Friedman: Besides 
landscape essences in darker hues, the artist pre- 
sents a few figure compositions, the figures float- 
ing, Redon-like, in nonsubstantial space. (Bab- 
cock, Mar. 30—Apr. 18.) —U.W. 


Constance McMillan: Working in a basically 
abstract style which incorporates figurative ele- 
ments, the artist combines a vigorous technique 
with rich color that finds its best expression in 
Midwinter Spring and Mount Equinox. (Panoras, 
Apr. 20-May 2.) . . . De Rosnay: A French 
painter exhibits landscapes and still lifes in oil, 
abrupt and angular in their style, less distinguished 
in their color. (Bianchini, Apr. 1-25.) —J.R.M. 


Peter Passuntino: Groups of figures in interiors 
and landscapes are painted with abandon, with 
heavily built up pigment and color verging on the 
garish, by a young painter whose craftsmanlike 
drawings are more impressive than the synthetic 
Expressionism of his paintings. (City, Apr. 10- 
May 1.) ... Lillian Cotton: A veteran of many 
exhibitions here and abroad shows flawlessly 
executed paintings of nudes and portraits, in- 
cluding one of Colette, which are chic likenesses, 
offering little more than a handsome facade. 
(Riley, Mar. 31—-Apr. 18.) . . . Irving Seiden- 
berg: Somber-toned compositions based on still 
life and landscape are sometimes built up to an 
overly generous thickness with the aid of plaster, 
sometimes more thinly painted with glowing 
transparencies, but generally giving an impression 
of vague murkiness in which one gropes for an 
elusive image. (James, Apr. 17—May 7.) 

Ruth Adrian: Straightforward titles such as 
Surface: Pigmented and Texturals describe the 
artist’s principal concern, which is in the manipu- 
lation of her materials to achieve novel textural 
effects; the multicolored ridges and hollows and 
swirling patterns are striking but do not serve as 
a vehicle for any particular content. (Art Direc- 
tions, Mar. 28-Apr. 11.) . . . Aaronel Gruber: 
Misty washes of color blur the edges of forms 
wavering in an uncertain space in paintings which 
begin with structure and proceed to dissolve it; 
in her collages the artist introduces some unusual 
materials, but she uses the medium rather tenta- 
tively and without any real subtlety or finesse. 
(Art Directions, Apr. 10-23.) . . . Religious 
Expressionists: Gustav Rehberger paints action- 
packed New Testament scenes with dramatic 
illumination and a profusion of struggling forms; 
John Shayn represents themes from Isaiah in an 
intricately composed frieze which is restrained in 
treatment and restricted in color in order not to 
obscure the compositely arranged subject material; 
Claude Ponsot evolves a new vocabulary with a 
“modern look” to represent ancient themes, 
through sharply defined, bright-colored forms 
which are symbolic rather than descriptive tran- 
scriptions of Biblical subjects. (Marino, Mar. 20- 
Apr. 17.) .. . Raymond Katz: Making “art for 
the home and synagogue” is the profession of 
Raymond Katz, who brings his own interpretation 
to traditional motifs and translates them into a 
variety of media, including stained glass, mosaic, 
weaving. (Marino Night, Mar. 20-Apr. 17.) —M.S. 


Albert Pels: Director of an art school, Pels 
paints children, adults and madonnas in a trance of 
sentimentality. (Pulitzer, Apr. 20—-May 2.) ... Alan 
Eldredge: The artist’s extensive travels as an 
Army officer seem symbolized over and over again 
in these standard marine paintings which roman- 
ticize the vastness of the high seas. (Ceceile, Apr. 
12-26.) . . . Ottilia Curtis: The most accom- 
plished painting in this first one-man exhibition 
of Expressionist oils is Rocky Coast, if only 

continued on page 68 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces its Summer Schools in 


Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 
June 3 to August 27, 1959 


Instructors in Woodstock 


Arnold Blanch, Frank J. Reilly 
Edward Millman (July, August only) 
Walter Plate (July, August only) 


Instructors in New York 


Charles Alston | Stephen Greene 
Thomas Fogarty | Sidney Gross 
Dagmar Freuchen | Frank J. Reilly 


drawing/ painting 
illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration/landscape 
Full or Part-Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-4510 





INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 29, 1959. Write for 
catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 276 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


THE 








Ils PARIS still the 
ART CAPITAL OF THE WORLD? 


Lecture in Color on “Painters of Paris Today” 
by prominent American Artist 


ROGER BARR 
U.S. Tour July-October Write now for Booking 
Head, Art Department 


American Students’ and Artists’ Center 
261 Boulevard Raspail Paris 14e, France 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


PAINTING © SCULPTURE * MURAL 
Summer Session June 29- August 7 
For catalog: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there’s room for you in one of the special 
classes — 

FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 
SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO 
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But you can be sure of findin p 

Shiva colors at every reputable ' 


artist material dealer 


BECAUSE—Shiva Colors are the finest 
in the world... : 


BECAUSE—They are unexcelled for brillia 
purity and permanence... 





a wai the en 





artists the world over... 


We believe that only a reputable artist m 
dealer is qualified to handle them. 

To be sure you're getting-the most comp 
satisfaction of these finest of all colors, : 
as the most authoritative help in choosin 
exactly what you need, see your local af 
material dealer for Shiva colors today. 












SHIVA—ALWAYS THE LEADER, AND ALWAYS 
FIRST IN BRINGING YOU THE FINEST QUALITY 
PRODUCTS—WILL SHORTLY ANNOUNCE A 
COMPLETELY NEW AND DIFFERENT LINE OF 
ARTIST'S COLORS 


WATCH THIS MAGAZINE FOR FUTURE ee 
ANNOUNCEMENTS le em 
SHIVA STANDARD OIL COLORS «+ SIGNATURE OIL COLORS *« ORIGINAL CASEIN COLO 
ORIGINAL NU-TEMPERA COLORS «+ BLOCK PRINTING INKS + ORIGINAL UNDERPAINTING TEXTURAL WHITE 


‘ SHIVA artiate colors 


FACTORY: 433 W. GOETHE, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
LABORATORY: SANTA FE, N. MEX. 
















STUDIO TALK 


The problem of durable grounds and supports 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


l, THE sixteenth century Vasari transcribed the following recipe 
for preparing an oil priming for canvas: “In order to be able to 
convey pictures from one place to another, men have invented 
the convenient method of painting on canvas, which is of little 
weight and when rolled up is easy to transport. Unless these can- 
yases intended for oil painting are to remain stationary, they are 
not covered with gesso, which would interfere with their flexibility, 
seeing that the gesso would crack if they were rolled up. A paste, 
however, is made of flour and of walnut oil with two or three 
measures of white lead put into it, and after the canvas has been 
covered from one side to the other with three or four coats of 
smooth size this paste is spread on by means of a knife and all the 
holes come to be filled up by the hands of the artist. That done, 
he gives it one or two more coats of soft size, and the composition 
of priming.”* ; 

Obviously, the preparation of an oil ground has not changed 
radically to this day. But slight mistakes in following established 
practices can cause disastrous results. For example, glue sizing 
which is not thinned enough with water causes buckling and crack- 
ing. Sizing is intended as a thin, uniform coating to prevent oil 
paint from coming into direct contact with the canvas. If gelatin 
is employed for sizing it should be thinned to twelve parts water 
to one part glue; rabbitskin glue should be thinned to at least a 
ten-to-one proportion—preferably twelve-to-one. 

The oil ground should be even and thin enough to expose the 
texture of the canvas. The composition of the ground is also im- 
portant; although most technical experts feel that commercially 
prepared white-lead pastes such as Dutch Boy are adequate, it 
must be noted that the oil used in these products is not as refined 
as the oil used in the manufacture of artists’ colors. The former 
will yellow in a relatively short period. However. a mixture of one 
part Dutch Boy to one part Flake white (also lead) or zinc white 
(artists’ color) does not yellow as much. It is a mistake to thin 


“Translated by Louisa Maclehose. Quoted by A. P. Laurie, The Painter's 
Methods and Materials (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1926). 


J. M. Vv. Turner, The Slave Ship; 
collection Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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the priming coat with oil; a ground should be lean—that is, rela- 
tively oil-free. Turpentine or turpentine with varnish is safer than oil. 

A studio-prepared ground has advantages. It is less absorbent; 
a thin wash with turpentine stays on the surface, remaining trans- 
parent and reflecting the white undercoat. And color generally is 
more brilliant against this ground, which resists the paint. 

Gesso, as noted by Vasari, is too brittle for canvas. A slight jolt 
will readily cause cracks. An addition of about twenty-five per cent 
boiled linseed oil to the gesso mix when it is being heated and 
stirred produces a half-chalk ground; the oil makes the ground 
flexible enough to apply to canvas. But experts are divided as to 
its permanence. Synthetic resin emulsion gesso, which is also 
flexible enough to bend with canvas (or paper) without cracking, 
is now available and seems—according to every test except time— 
to be satisfactory. Permanent Pigments’ Liquitex, Utrecht Linens’ 
New Temp and Museum Artist Materials’ Quick-On are gessoes 
that may be applied directly to canvas (or panel) without a prior 
sizing. The grounds these products produce on canvas are extremely 
absorbent, and on them the normally shiny surface of oil paints 
is transformed into a relatively flat surface. But the oil may pene- 
trate the ground and stain the canvas. If the absorbent ground is 
not desired the surface should be isolated with turpentine and 
dammar varnish or with another resin. 

For a ground which is composed of two layers, plastic gesso and 
lead-oil paste are recommended. (To repeat, the plastic gesso does 
not require sizing.) And the gesso’s brilliant white surface de- 
mands only a very thin oil covering, which should: be applied and 
scraped carefully with a spatula or a palette knife. 


A...» painters who employ canvas as a support a common 


complaint is the quality of commercial wooden stretchers. Painters 
must select their stretchers carefully. for warping of these sticks 
is far too common. This has led a great many professional artists 
to construct their own stretchers. In New York the painter Milton 
Goldring (172 Bleecker Street) supplies artists with large-size, 
sturdy strips at a reasonable price. Painters today, it seems, must 
be good carpenters. 

The alternative to canvas as a support is a panel. Masonite, a 
type of fiber building-board made from wood chips of yellow pine, 
is widely employed and recommended. Masonite may be tempered 
or untempered; the latter is preferred because it is not coated with 
oil. Wood panels have been employed in Western painting since 
early Egyptian history. A partial list of the variety of wood em- 
ployed since the early Renaissance includes beech, cedar, fir, chest- 
nut, poplar. mahogany, oak and olive. The wood must be seasoned 
and expertly braced. Plywood usually cracks and should be avoided 
unless it is covered with canvas; soak the canvas in glue size and 
keep the panel under weight until dry. 

Gesso has proved to be the best—and least expensive—ground 
for panels. Gesso originally referred to plaster of Paris and glue 
water, but a typical formula today gives equal amounts (by volume) 
of zinc white (powder), whiting and glue water. 

Paper, too, has been employed for oil painting as well as for 
water media; there is an oil sketch on paper by Memling in the 
Louvre. The paper (one hundred per cent rag) should be coated 
with a very thin glue solution. Dry pigment may be mixed with the 
glue to produce an all-over ground color. 

Grounds on all supports are usually white, and there seems to 
be considerable justification for this. In a treatise of 1586 one 
Giovanni Battista Armenin advised that paintings with dark 
grounds ultimately darken. And Max Doerner warned that the 
ground has an extraordinary influence on the durability of the 
picture and the action of the colors, as well as on the later preserva- 
tion and luminosity of the painting. As time thins the oil film the 
ground is exposed. Painters who have been observing Turner’s 
paintings for years claim that his pictures are becoming increas- 
ingly brilliant. Turner employed a pure white ground. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ART 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
June 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 


Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses: Ceramics, Design, 
Graphic Arts, Painting, Life Drawing, 
Sculpture, Art Education, Art History. 


For Bulletin SS-19 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 


BORIS MARGO 


ART SEMINAR 
in PROVINCETOWN 


Group limited in size 
Inquiries through. June: 966 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 





July—August 





ELIOT O’HARA, N.A. 
RETURNS TO TEACHING 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


JUNE 15—JUNE 26, 1959 


SOUTHERN CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
TACOMA & SEATTLE 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
2025 0 ST., N.W., WASH. 6, D. C. 
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ARTIST 
PAINTS 


Trial Offer! $7.75 Value for Only $5.50! 
6 Studio-Size Tubes of Colors, 


plus lb. size white, varnish and painting 
medium! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Bocour Artist Colors, °°°*,':°% ”. 2 & 


New York 19, N. Y. 
please send complete literature FREE (J) 


please send MAGNA trial kits. 


enclosed is $....... 0 check © money order 
(in NYC please add 3% sales tax) 








WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Boston, Mass.: Drawing Competition, Boston Arts 
Festival, June. Open to all artists. Drawing only. Jury. 
Prizes. No fee. Entry cards and work due Apr. 30. 
Write: Arts Festival, 31 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Douglaston, N. Y.: 29th Spring National Show, Art 
League of Long Island, May 17-29. Open to all artists 
in U. S. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, graphics, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 (for nonmembers). En- 
try cards and work due Apr. 25. Write: Cesloves Jan- 
asus, 44-21 Douglaston Parkway, Douglaston, N. Y. 


New Canaan, Conn.: 10th Annual New England Ex- 
hibition of Painting and Sculpture, Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, June 7-July 5. Now open to all artists in U. S. 
and territories. All media. Jury. $5,000 in prizes. Fee: 
$5. Work due May 7-9. Write: Ethel Margolies, Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists, New Canaan, Conn. 


Newport, R. I.: 48th Annual, Art Assn. of Newport, 
July 1-26. Open to living American artists. Media: oil, 
water color, prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee: $2. 
Work due June 16. Write: Art Assn., 76 Bellevue Ave., 
Newport, R. I. 


New York, N. Y.: Adam-Ahab 26th Quarterly, May 
26-June 16. All media. Jury. Awards: 1-, 2-, 3-man 
shows. Fee: $2, $3, $5, according to size. Work to 
be brought in any Tu. or Thur., 12-2 & 8-10 p.m. 
Adam-Ahab Gallery, 72 Thompson, New York 12, N. Y. 


Art Directions Gallery Show Awards. Media: painting, 
sculpture, graphics, ceramics. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Fee: $3. Work due Apr. 17-18. Write: Art Directions 
Gallery, 545 Ave. of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Exhibitions. Open 
to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. Fee: $3. Write: 
City Center Gallery, 58 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


League of Present-Day Artists Annual, ARKEP Gallery, 
May 1-15. Jury for membership. Write: E. B. Savage, 
13 E. 8th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Salon of the 49 States Exhibitions, Ligoa Duncan Gal- 
lery. Open to residents of America. Painting. Awards: 
exhibition in Galeries Duncan, Paris. Fee: $5. Write: 
Ligoa Duncan, 303 E. 51st St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Portland, Me.: Summer Art Festival, Portland Mu- 
seum, July 8-Aug. 8. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. 
Jury. $2,000 in prizes. Fee: $4. Work due June 24. 
Write: Portland Museum, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


Rochester, N. Y.: Religious Arts Festival, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Apr. 22-26. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, drawing, prints, enamel, wood 
carving, sculpture. Jury. $50 award. No commission on 
sales. Work due by Apr. 10. Write: Central Presby- 
terian Church, 50 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C.: Miniature Painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers 26th Annual, National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Apr. 26-May 21. Jury. Awards. Fee: $2 for non- 
members. Work due by Apr. 18. Write: Eleanor Cox, 
4411 Fairfax Road, Rt. 1, Box 98, McLean, Va. 


Youngstown, O.: 24th Annual Midyear Show, But- 
ler Institute of American Art, June 28-Aug. 30. Open 
to artists of U. S. and territories. Media: oil, water 
color. Jury. $4,500 in prizes. Fee: $2, plus $2 for hand- 
ling. Entry cards and work due May 1-31. Write: Butler 
Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, O. 


REGIONAL 


Athens, Q.: Ohio Valley Oil and Water Color Exhibi- 
tion, Ohio U., July 1-31. Entry cards due by June 1. 
Write: Dr. Frederick D. Leach, School of Painting and 
Allied Arts, Ohio University, Athens, O. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Mead “Painting of the Year” Competi- 
tion, Atlanta Art Association Galleries, Apr. 26-May 10. 
Open to artists of Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N. C., 
S. C., Tenn., Va. $1,700 in prizes. Work due Apr. 6-10. 
Write: Painting of Year, P.O. Box 4417, Atlanta 2, Ga. 


Bristol, Va.: Annual Regional Exhibition, Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, May 3-31. Open to artists of 
Va. W... Ya,' Ky... Torn, N. C, Ga, Ale. BD. C. 
Media: oil, water color, drawing, graphics. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $2 for oils, $1 for other media. Entry 


cards due Apr. 11, work due Apr. 15. Write: p 
C. Ernest Cooke, Va. Intermont College, Bristol, ¥,4% 


Clinton, N. J.: 6th State-Wide Exhibition, Hunts. 
don County Art Center, June 7-July 5. Open to gifieit t0 fer 
N. J. artists. Media: oil, water color, sculpture, Jury 
Prizes. Work due May 24. Write: Hunterdon County 
Art Center, Clinton, N. J. , 


Dearborn, Mich.: 13th Regional Exhibition, Mic 
gan Water Color Society. Open to present and forme 
residents of Mich. Jury. Prizes totaling $750, 
due May 21. Write: Roberta MacMullan, 7649 Lj 
field, Dearborn, Mich. 


Pittsfield, Mass.: 2nd Annual Old Testament Ap 
Show, Margolin Library, June 14-21. Open to painter 
and sculptors within 100 miles of Pittsfield. Jun 
Prizes. Fee: $1. Entry cards and work due June § 
Write: Margolin Library, Jewish Community Cente, 
235 East St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Sioux City, Ia.: Annual May Show, Sioux City An) passion. 
Center, May 2-31. Open to artists residing in Ia., Minn, 
Neb., S. Dak. Media: oil, encaustic, polymer, egg ten. 
pera and other non-water-color media. Jury. Prizes, No} scapes €0 
fee. Entry cards and work due Apr. 14. Write: Sion aun Or 
City Art Center, Commerce Bldg., Sioux City 1, la. 


Toledo, O.: Toledo Area Artists 41st Annual, Toled ag 
Museum of Art, May 3-24. All media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: pr. 
$3. Work due by Apr. 11. Write: Toledo Museum off Friends 
Art, P.O. Box 1013, Toledo 1, O. celebrate 

oils of cc 
White Plains, N. Y.: 31st Annual Hudson Valle colored | 
Art Assn., May 3-10. Open to artists of Westchester KCI 
County and region bordering Hudson River. Media: ail, 3 
water color, black-and-white, sculpture. Jury. Awards} these six 
Fee: $5. Work due Apr. 28. Write: Cathy Altvater, spatial d 
160-15 Powells Cove Blvd., Beechhurst 57, N. Y. of. comm 


gray tab 
peter, \ 
Joanne 
on mast 
graphics 
Arts in 


ROME 


Looking through his lithographs at the 88, | 
came at length upon some wonderful water colon 
from quite another hand. Since most were of will 
animals, I was not surprised to learn that whik ie ol 
employed as a cowhand in Kenya the artist hai E 
taken big-game hunting to his heart. What startle! 
me was the disclosure that Trevor Simeons—bon) 
in India to a well-known British doctor-writer nov 
practicing in Rome but educated principally i 
Switzerland and England—has only recently Al 
ceived his first formal instruction in painting ye). o.4 , 
was capable of producing instinctively such ec decings 
nomical and exquisite sketches. There is no douti ib tees 
a lot he will gain still from Domenico Caput} sian 
who has quickly and successfully put him 10 1 Stephe 
producing the modern masters. However, the gilt fleces | 
was always there and it was great, not merely sad tor 
potential but, within the limits the boy unc} .y, « 
sciously set himself, fully realized. Before long, ®} yhite , 
the portrait of his brother Colin already attests mantles 
he may command much of Giinther’s wizardry itf (Ayan; 
oil. Until then his simplest line-drawing stan tRahos 
as proof positive of the power latent in the youM}iransy, 
est Roman expatriates. i 


continued from page 17 
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because the feelings fully engage the subjec small 
before attempting departures of technique ani in Bros 
form. (Artzt, Apr. 8-20.) ...N. S& Haley: 
Strident angular forms, derived in most instance Lands 
from figures, and largely scumbled color value} succes 
characterize these abstractions by a Wisconss New 
artist in her first one-man show. (Pietrantom}s 
Apr. 1-15.) . . . Sophie Dolgopol: This ~ occasic 
sian-born artist began painting at the age ®t 
seventy-six, and before her death nine years late fma 
produced a number of charming a ge 
dued in color and simplified in form, of the on 
nebunkport locale. (Pietrantonio, Apr. 16-9. 

.. . Helmut Kallweit: Totemic abstractions @ 

the dual theme of “The City” and “The People. 

most of these works are painted on canvas sce 

with rectilinear forms in shrill color standing 


ARTS /April 199 



















the city and primal toned schematic calli- 


















Write: Pri 4. for the people. (ARKEP, Mar. 22-Apr. 
Bristol, h) _, . Gwen Davies: This exhibition of 
ine, ions whose soaring color swatches are 
Open to allie t0 fend for themselves inaugurates a new 
Ipture. Jury aplown gallery. (Rice, Mar. 15-Apr. 11.) . 
don Counyy {otal Biro: Recently “discovered” in France, 
Biro, who left Hungary in 1923, paints small 
tion, Mic fal 08. PAPET in which scratched patterns and 
+ and’ forme palka dots of color are recorded in the private 
$750. Work of automatism. (World House, Mar. 


7640 Little. ppt. 11.) . . . John Pike: Misty woodland 
genes and winter settings are comprehensively 
seein all in a commanding water-color tech- 
n to Hay sigue. (Grand Central, Mar. 3-14.) . . . Ray- 
tsfield. Jury) mond Puccinelli : A sculptor teaching in Balti- 
due June 5, nore, Puccinelli presents female figures and 
amity Cente, wads in which the rough and smooth treatment 
of bronze and stone heightens the note of com- 
joux City An passion. (Midtown, Apr. 7-25.) —S.T. 


me ete Girie: Thirty small oils of semi-imaginary land- 


y. Prizes, No} scapes composed of stalactite-like shapes ruled by 
Write: Sion}, sun or a moon, painted in realistic color, might 
City 1, ha he backdrops for a play; presumably they have 
nual, Toleh sme occult meaning for the painter. ( Burr, Mar. 
Prizes, Fee 2-Apt 11.) . - - Elizabeth Rungius Fulda: 
) Museum off Friends and admirers arranged this show to 
celebrate the eightieth birthday of the artist; the 
ils of country scenes and animals are like bright 
— Valley} colored illustrations. (Burr, Apr. 12-25.) .. . 
-. Media: ail K. €. Rowland: Stylized and monochromatic, 
ury. Award) these sixteen oils use flat colors and harmonious 
a gatial divisions which border on the techniques 
» “+ *+ Jof commercial art; Simple Life, a pitcher on a 
gay table, is both decorative and evocative. (Sal- 
peter, Mar. 16-Apr. 4.) . . . Jonas Fendell, 
Joanne Noél: Fendell shows paintings in vinyl 
t the 98. 11% masonite, and Noél mosaic sculpture and 
sain whe sraphics; both are students at the Institute of Fine 
vere ul Arts in Maryland where they have evidently been 
that whik taught the dominant current trends in manipula- 
© artist half" of material. (Caravan, Mar. 1-21.) ... 
That seaslll Emesto: In his first New York show, this sculp- 
scons well-known in Cuba, presents welded steel 
writer novt au bronze pieces ranging from small to large, 
incipally i stylized ina modern manner, but fundamentally 
waded academic in concept. (Avant-Garde, Mar. 3-21) 
veieting th .. Alice A. Lazard: Small oils on canvas and 
y oe hoard use embryonic figures in semirealistic ren- 


‘5 nodal derings of “socially-conscious” themes; the surface 


: is heavily textured and there is some Surrealist 
i innuendo, (Avant-Garde, Mar. 17-Apr. 4.) .. . 
ver, the galt Antonakos: Abstract shapes made of 
a pieces of cloth are sewed or glued onto canvas, 
hey ena a varnished, to create what the artist 
ore lead jon sewlages ; burlap and colored cloth, or 
ady on white, or what look like bits of dis- 
vias mantled corset are the materials of the “sewlages.” 
. (Avant-Garde, Mar. 24-Apr. 11.) . Mimi 
wing sI 
1 the young: 



























Bolton: The over-all texture has an agreeable 
oa reer: choppy forms of func- 
color are best integrated in the expansive 
John Lucas} December. ( Avant-Garde, Apr. 7-25.) .. "David 
: Small bronzes and wood pieces on the 
theme of the nude are supplemented by drawings 
in this first one-man show of an Ohio sculptor. 
aan a 14-May 2.) . Aaron 
? + this first one-man show in one of the 

re —_ small] galleries of the developing artists’ colony 
: S "Hales: oe Presents realistic landscapes of Maine 
* ae rooklyn views in limpid, pleasing color; 
rst ins| roe : Maine and Cliffs are among the most 
— Successful. (Hicks Street, Apr. 9-26.) ... Ben 
. 2 Newman : Landscapes and still lifes done in a 
> jetrantonn, fs stract style with light, pleasing color and 









— - “ ion sand-textured surface make a satisfying 
aE ™ of paintings which are tasteful and work- 
> years my. (Morris, Apr. 15-May 2.) . Mary 


Twenty-eigh 
’ ght small landscapes of trees 
of the Ket fend woods in oil and casein tempera are executed 


_ = fresh, bright color, and allow best for freedom 
+. fl mm ~*xpansion within the canvas when the artist 

e rq gee the attempt to introduce Cubistic ele- 
nvas scro (Fleischman, Apr. 12-May 1.)--H.D.M. 


or standing 
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A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 












QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 








BUDWORTH 


A name that is your gaurantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 














CANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas . $ 6.95 roll 
52” x 6 yd. Duck ” we 
54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas eae“ 
45" x 6 yd. Linen = 995 " 


No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





Packing * Crating * Shipping * Moving * Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 





EL 
x-acto 
SAFETY-GUARD 
KNIFE* 


*Pat. Pending 


Sliding metal guard for 
absolute safety in carry- 
ing, handling and storage. 
Accommodates the regular 
surgically-sharp, instantly 
interchangeable X-acto 
blades. Won’t roll off in- 
clined surface. 


Guard Adjusts 
to any Position 


Chuck principle — 14 
turn and guard moves 
freely outside of knife. 






















Pull until blade is 
covered (or any in- 
between position); 1 
turn locks guard. 


TRY-OUT OFFER! $1.00 
for Safety-Guard Knife. 


Write for new 
Art Tool Catalog. 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-51 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Gravers 
for 


wood 
BLOCK 
Cutting 


This set of 6 gravers, consists of 2 
round No. 3 & No. 10, 2 flat No. 2 & 
No. 10, Lozenge No. 3 knife. Tools are 
slightly bent for clearance of hand to 
make it easier to work. Top Quality 
Steel. Blades will keep sharp, keen 
edge and give a lifetime of service. 
Complete Set, $5.00 
ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Exclusive Importer — Estab. 1936 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 















Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists CoLors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEezanpiE & SperRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


ETC. 





Marino Marini 








Horse and Rider, 1948 
Bronze, 43” h. 


1959 


SCULPTURE 
ANNUAL 


APRIL 1 THROUGH MAY 2 










































WORLD HOUSE 


GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 21 





ARTS 
OF 

THE 
AMAZON 


thru 
April 25 





DELACORTE GALLERY 


822 MADISON AVENUE (69 St.) N. Y. 





NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, to Apr. 19: Frans Mase- 
reel; to Apr. 20: Art from Israel 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE, to Apr. 16: Forms from Is- 
rael; to Apr. 19: E. Rimai Fisher; Apr. 
23-May 24: Regional Exhibition 
ALBION, MICH. 

COLLEGE, Apr. 5-19: Prints; Apr. 25- 
May 10: Student Exhibition 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

ADDISON GALLERY, Apr. 4-May 3: 
Crafts 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 9-May 17: Persian Art 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION, to Apr. 15: Ray- 
mond Bishop; French Decorative Arts 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, to Apr. 15: Landscape in 
Prints; from Apr. 14: Samuel Rosenberg; 
from Apr. 15: 18th Century Prints; Tie- 
polo, Canaletto; Piranesi; Fetes Galantes 
WALTERS, Apr. 4-May 17: Life in Athens 
BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN, to Apr. 26: Twiggs 
WRIGHT ART CENTER, to May 1: Morse 
Collection 

BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Apr. 6-18: Ella 
Munsterberg; Apr. 27-May 9: William 
Aldrich 

MUSEUM, to May 3: Winslow Homer 
NOVA, Apr.: D. E. Shaw 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Apr. 14-May 16: V. da Silva 
CINCINNATI, O. 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER, Apr. 
10-May 20: Amedeo Modigliani 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 24: Picasso; litho- 
graphs; Apr. 11-21: Work by Members 
CLEVELAND, O. 

WISE, to Apr. 19: Adja Yunkers; Apr. 5- 
May 3: Juliet Kepes, drawings for chil- 
dren; Apr. 19-May 17: New Acquisitions 
CLINTON, N. J. 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER, 
to Apr. 30: 3rd National Print Exhibition 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, L.I., N.Y. 
LAZUK, Apr. 5-26: Frederic Taubes 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Apr.: “Artists West 
of Mississippi’; Italian Painting 
DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 5-June 14: Mexican Art; 
Apr. 12-30: Dallas County Painting, 
Drawing, Sculpture 

VALLEY HOUSE, Apr.: Claude Venard, 
Cal-Mettes, Baron-Renovard, Francoise 
Adnet 

DAYTON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, to Apr. 26: Ohio Print- 
makers; 100 Contemporary French Prints 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Apr. 5-May 3: lowa Artists 
HEMPSTEAD, L. 1., N. Y. 
HOFSTRA, Apr. 8-17: Honor Students 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUSEUM, to Apr. 19: Ballet 
Design 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, Apr. 5-May 3: Members 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
VALLOTON, Apr. 9-25: Laffont 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS: British Painters & Sculptors 
WADDINGTON: Apr.: MacKenzie 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 5-29: Jose de Rivera; 
Gui Ignon; Susan Lauvtmann; Gladys 
Gray; Anna Hayes; Florence Philleo 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

HATFIELD: French & American 
LEWINSON, to Apr. 20: Hilda Levy; Apr. 
20-May 11: Robert Hanson 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 






















ERY, | 
Artists, | 
oO 

Chl 
Scho 
ROBLES, Apr. 12-30: California Groyp " 
STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Modem PNSON: 








LOUISVILLE, KY. to A 
ART CENTER, Apr. 1-30: Annual _ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. EY, 





BROOKS, Apr. 5-30: Mah ., BFFERSO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. moud Rael Ti y, § 
WALKER, Apr. 4-May 17: School of Pari, 
Apr. 27-May 27: Stedelijk Exhibition 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. CENT 
MUSEUM, Apr. 5-26: American Folk An ™™ § 
Modern Art in Permanent Collectiog, 

Apr. 12-May 3: Children’s Art YO! 
NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
SILVERMINE GUILD, Apr. 5May } 
Group \ 
NEW LONDON, CONN. - 
ALLYN MUSEUM, Apr. 5-18: Young Pee 
ple’s Classes; Apr. 24-30: College Ani’ 14: | 
NORMAN, OKLA. DNTEMI 
MUSEUM, Apr. 8-28: Bernard Frazier | MY 3: 
ORONO, ME. EN 
UNIVERSITY, Apr.: Jozsef Domjan; Goye, p20" 
Rouvault & Chagall, religious art; Photo OPC 
PARIS, FRANCE ny 10: 
ARNAUD, Apr. 2-28: Huguette, Arthu pte! ® 
Bertrand ; ) 
FRICKER: Group ODERN 
FURSTENBERG, to Apr. 21: B. Domingue"? 
RENE, Apr.: Arp ORGAN 
STADLER, Apr. 14-May 12: Tapies ff Slat! 
VINCY, Apr.: Saussac UMITIV' 
PASADENA, CAL. Ipture 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 15: John Paul Jonecf 5! 
to Apr. 25: Beatrice Wood, ceramics » 26: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. wes 
ACADEMY, to Apr. 12: Alumni Annuolf®™4S | 
Apr. 15-May 6: Art Teachers : Atti 
ALLIANCE, to Apr. 26: Crystel Lazo; Apr 
2-May 3: Young Illustrators; Apr. 3-2: 
Water Colors; Apr. 8-May 3: 8 | 
Brenner, sculpture; Larry Day 
PRINT CLUB, Apr.: Etching & Engro 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, to Apr. 19: A 
sociated Artists of Pittsburgh 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
MUSEUM, Apr. 1-May 3: Medieval Art 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

MUSEUM, to Apr. 19: Baker Collectic 
18th Century Japanese Folk Pottery 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 7-May 17: Valentine! ; 
Memorial oe 
RICHMOND, VA. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 3-26: Coptic Art 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY: British Artist Craftsmen 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

COLLEGE, Apr. 11-May 9: Bulliet Cc 
tion 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, to Apr. 28: Th. van Soelen 
ST. LOUIS, MO. I 
MUSEUM, Apr.: City Schools Art Exhiti 
tion; Apr. 27-May 24: Maillol 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

McNAY INSTITUTE, to Apr. 18: 

G. Dove 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR, 
Apr. 12: Shirl Goedike; Bernard Rep 
Maybeck; from Apr. 18: Thomas Dibble 
from Apr. 25: Ralph Johnson; Gans Co : 
lection Greek & Byzantine Coins 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 19: American It 
Century & Pre-Columbian; Andre bined 
son; William Rohrbach; Apr. 1-26: Hele 
Lundeberg 

SARASOTA, FLA. 
RINGLING MUSEUM, Apr.: 
tions in Painting 

SEATTLE, WASH. : 
MUSEUM, Apr. 9-May 3: Photogroplt BN 
SELIGMAN, Apr. 4-25: Fay Chow 
Maria Frank Abrams 


















































0, ONTARIO 
RY, to Apr. 19: Ontarion Society 


S Artists, Oscar Cahen Memorial 


OKLA. 
CR INSTITUTE, to Apr. 14: 
stional Art; Apr. 17-May 12: 


School Art 


; ° j N. Y. 

ornia Group Bo icon.WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTI- 

1 & Modern to Apr. 19: Religious Art; Ceramics 
| u ON, D. C. 

nnual 


on , to Apr. 15: Leonard Maurer 
_ WeaRSON PL. GALLERY, Apr. 7-25: 
moud Rachid Ys "y. painters; Apr. 28-May 16: B. 


chool of = 
ibiti STON, DEL. 
= CENTER, to Apr. 19: Thai Paintings, 
ican Folk Art Embroideries 
nt Collection 
Art YORK CITY 


re Sieg OOKLYN (Eastern Pkway.), to May 10: 
awings by Eric; Apr. 7-May 31: Inter- 

8. Young Pes’ tional Water Color Exhibition; from 

: College Aap 14: Egyption Art 

: DNTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), 

May 3: French Tapestries 


and frame HEIM (7 E. 72), Apr.: Philippe 
. ont Collection, Brussels 
raion: GOPEEROPOLITAN (Sth at 82), Apr. 20- 
, ay 10: Children’s Art; to May 3: 
vette, Arthur Bicentennial — Prints & Musical 


ments; Apr. 23-May 31: Gauguin 
ODERN ART (11 W. 53), to May 12: 
: 9; to Apr. 19: 4 New Buildings 
B. Dominguet eGAN LIBRARY (29 E. 36), to Apr. 
: Glazier Collection of Manuscripts 






































: Tapi 
+ Tapies  BiWiTivE ART (15 W. 54), to May 10: 
lpture from 3 African Tribes 
ERSIDE (310 Riverside at 103), to 
r ae . 26: Modern Painters & Sculptors 
” ITNEY (22 W. 54), to Apr. 12: 
—e ds of the Whitney; Apr. 18-May 
aa : Attilio Salemme 
stel Lazo; Apr. - 
ws; Apr. 3-29: sal Sine 
y 3: 2 “A. (63 E. 57), to Apr. 18: Nicolai 
ay ovsky; Apr. 13-25: May Stevens 
5 & EngrovingPAM'AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu, Th.: 
2, 8-10), to Apr. 23: Charles Sturm 
, Apr. 19: (766 Madison at 66), to Apr. 18: 
gh oup; Apr. 20-May 9: Reuben Tam 
(80 E. 10), to Apr. 16: Tom Boutis; 
Aedieval Art @: '7-May 7: Daphne Mumford 






ENT (236 E. 60), to Apr. 4: Mary 
ker Co ction.| asick; Apr. 5-30: N.A.W.A, Jury 

















KEP (152 W. 24), to Apr. 9: Helmut 
it it; Apr. 11-29: David Atkins 
17: Valentine! DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), to 
— Adrian; Apr. 10-23: Aaronel 
tic Art ISTS' (851 Lexington at 64), Apr. 
0, Eilshemius 
- Craftenes (142 W. 57), Apr. 3-14: Clare 





ber, Harold Just; Apr. 8-20: Ottilia 
is; Apr. 21-May 2: Billee Elder, 
ginia Meltzer 

ANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 
Apr. 4: Alice Lazard; to Apr. 11: 
tonakos; Apr. 7-25: Bolton; Apr. 14- 
iy 2: Hostetler 

BCOCK (805 Madison at 68), to Apr. 
: Martin Friedman 

RONE (1018 Madison at 79), to Apr. 
Tenth Street Group; Apr. 21-May 
t Israel Levitan 






Bulliet Ce 






van Soelen 






vols Art Exhit 
sillol 







pr. 18: 


























F HONOR, NSKY (1071 Madison at 81), to 

senna me ay aneee Turner; Apr. 27- 
mas Dibble’ '!: Jessie Ansbacher Grou 

Thomesons CAPYER (51 E. 80), to Apr. 11. Matisse 

> Calas PRRY-HILL (743 Sth at 58), Americans 

. RYMAN (2852 Bway at 111): Euro- 

Americas Graphics 

» ha Mor HINI (16 E. 78), Apr. 1-25: de 
. 1-26: 

ih EY (223 E. 60), to Apr. 11: Sun- 

" Jessica Holden; Apr. 6-18: Bene- 
vr: New Dire Apr. 13-25: Helen Gerardia, Mina 





i Apr. 20-May 2: Inna Garsoian 
NICHT (1018 Madison at 79), to 
- 18: Santomaso; Apr. 21-May 16: 
Foy Chong Weinberg 












/April 1959 


BRATA (89 E. 10), Apr. 3-23: John 
Krushenick 

B’KLYN ARTS (141 Montague): Group 
BURR (115 W. 55), to Apr. 11: Ciric; 
Apr. 12-25: Elisabeth Rungius Fulda; 
Apr. 26-May 9: Jasamine Texoon 
CAMINO (92 E. 10), to Apr. 16: Florence 
Weinstein; Apr. 17-May 7: Group 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to Apr. 11: Van 
Day Truex; Apr. 14-May 9: Pierre Sicard 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Apr. 18: Norman 
Bluhm, Bob Rauschenberg, Dubuffet; 
Apr. 21-May 9: Jon Schueler 

CECEILE (62 W. 56), Apr. 12-26: Alan 
Eldredge; Apr. 27-May 9: Robert Nesbet; 
Apr. 20-May 9: J. Anthony Buzzelli 
CHASE (31 E. 64), Apr. 6-18: Germaine 
Rey; Apr. 20-May 2: Achille Welde 

CITY (735 6th at 24), to Apr. 8: Lester 
Johnson; Apr. 10-May 1: Passuntino 
COLISEUM (Columbus Circle), Apr. 3-19: 
Art: U.S.A. 

COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), to Apr. 4: An- 
thony Vaccaro; Apr. 27-May 9: John 
Guttman 

COMERFORD (117 E. 57), to Apr. 30: 
John Chetchuti 

CONNOISSEUR (971 Lexington at 70), 
Apr. 2-16: Mortimer Borne 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 
77), to Apr. 4: Sari Dienes; Apr. 13- 
May 2: Sergio Romiti 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Apr. 
6-24: Lily Ente; Apr. 27-May 15: Martha 
Visser’t Hooft 

COX (6 E. 39): 200 Gods of Far East 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), Apr. 6-17: Group; 


“Apr. 20-May 2: Alfred Lazzeri 


D’‘ARCY (19 E. 76), Apr.: Primitive Art 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), Apr. 7-May 2: Group 
DE AENLLE (59 W. 53): Group 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73): Prints & Drawings 
DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), Apr.: 
Arts of the Amazon 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Apr. 7-25: Group 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Apr.: Group 
DUNCAN (303 E. 51), to Apr. 10: Bar- 
bara Spitz, Mary Haller; to Apr. 15: 
Bernice Carmichael; thru Apr.: Bro- 
gnard, Kim Gaul Kwan 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Apr. 18: Alan 
Reynolds; Apr. 21-May 16: G. Russell 
DUVEEN (18 E. 79): Jacobean Portraiture 
EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76), Apr. 
20-May 2: Annie Lenney 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), to Apr. 25: Helen 
Frankenthaler 

ESTE (32 E. 65), Apr. 10-24: Olga Dor- 
mandi 

F.A.R. (746 Madison at 60), to Apr. 4: 
Girod de l’Ain; Apr. 6-25: Ernest O. 
Mondorf 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57): Ecole de Paris 

FINE ARTS (41 E. 57), Apr. 7-25: Rosati 
FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Apr. 12-May 
1: Mary Jaeger 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to Apr. 18: Lewitan 
FURMAN (46 E. 80), Primitive Art 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Apr. 7-30: 
Aubrey Schwartz 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Madison at 
83), to Apr. 18: Laurens 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), Apr. 
1-30: Gustav Klimt 

GALLERY 15 (59 W. 54), to Apr. 14: 
Breinin, Simon, Feldman; Apr. 15-30: 
Burdsall, Norkin, Brodsky 

GALLERY 28 (28 E. 78), Apr. 13-27: Er- 
win Wending 

GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), to Apr. 
25: Arthur B. Carles 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), Apr. 
25-May 16: Oscar Bluemmer 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 
42), Apr.: Group 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79), Apr. 7-20: Water Col- 
ors; Apr. 21-May 16: Seong Moy 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), Apr. 7-25: Vertes; 
Apr. 28-May 9: Corbellini 

HANSA (210 Central Park So.), Apr. 
6-25: Lilly Brody 

HARTERT (22 E. 58): Early American 


HELLER (63 E. 57), Apr. 7-25: Ethel 
Magafan 

HERVE (611 Madison at 58): Contempo- 
rary 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks, Bklyn), Apr. 9- 
26: Aaron Kritzer 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), to Apr. 
11: Boris Chaliapin 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), Apr. 14-25: Vla- 
minck 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), Apr. 6-30: Leon Kelly 
ISAACSON (22 E. 66), Apr. 7-25: Elias 
Friedensohn 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Apr. 18: Wil- 
liam Scott, Norman Carton, Paul Bor- 
duas; Apr. 22-May 16: Sofu Teshighara, 
Alfred Jenson 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Apr. 16: Margaret 
Bartlett, James Billmyer, Alvin Most; 
Apr. 17-May 7: Irving Seidenberg 
JANIS (15 E. 67), Apr. 6-May 2: Marcel 
Duchamp 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), to Apr. 18: Gio 
Colucci 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), Apr. 9-30: 
Edward Seago 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Apr.: Group 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Apr. 8:25: Rocke- 
feller Collection 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), Apr. 4- 
24: Georges Mathieu 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Apr. 11: Group; 
Apr. 13-25: Elsy Howald, Zimeri Cox 
KRASNER (1061 Madison at 81), Apr. 
6-25: Worden Day; Apr. 27-May 9: 
Helen Beling 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), to 
Apr. 18: Joe Lasker; Apr. 20-May 9: 
Henry Mitchell 

LEVER HOUSE (390 Park), Apr. 7-24: 
Sculptors’ Guild 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Madison at 61), 
Apr. 21-May 8: George Russin 

LOEB (12 E. 57), to Apr. 11: Andre 
Lanskoy 

LOVISCO (167 E. 37), to Apr..11: Group 
MARCH (95 E. 10), to Apr. 16: Patricia 
Passlof; Apr. 17-May 7: Gedney, Mathews 
MARINO (46 W. 56), to Apr. 17: John 
Shayn, Claude Ponsot, Gustan Rehber- 
ger; Night Gallery: Raymond Katz 
MATISSE (41 E. 57), to Apr. 11: Miro 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Apr. 6-May 2: 
Vera Pagava 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Apr. 4: Monk 
Painters of 17th Century 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Apr. 7-25: Ray- 
mond Pucinelli 

MILCH (21 E. 67), to Apr. 18: Elmer 
Livingston MacRae 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Apr. 13: 
Group; Apr. 15-May 2: Ben Newman 
MOND’‘ART (719 Lexington at 58), Apr. 
27-May 9: Group 

NATIONAL ACADEMY (1083 Fifth), Apr. 
2-19: American Water Color Society; 
English Paintings 

NEW (601 Madison), Apr.: Miro & others 
NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lexington at 
81), Apr. 1-30: Gauguin 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57): Fine Paintings 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), to Apr. 18: 
Warren Brandt; Apr. 21-May 9: T. Biele- 
field, pottery, F. Evans, weaving 
NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), Apr. 
7-25: Abbott Pattison 

NUOVA ITALIA (601 Madison), to Apr. 
11: Group 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Apr. 6-28: 
Herbert Macdonald; Apr. 20-May 2: 
Constance McMillan 

PARIS (126 E. 56), to Apr. 4: Farey & 
Rassiat; Apr. 6-29: Group 

PARMA (1111 Lexington at 77), Apr. 
7-25: Enrique Montenegro 

PARSONS (15 €£. 57), to Apr. 18: 
Richard Pousette-Dart; Apr. 20-May 9: 
Walter Murch; Forrest Bess 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to Apr. 18: 
Charles Shaw 

PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68), to Apr. 
11: Carmen Cicero; Apr. 13-May 9: 
Peter Grippe 


PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), to Apr. 25: 
Raoul Dufy & School of Paris 

PETITE (718 Madison at 64), to Apr. 11: 
Doris Wainright; Apr. 13-May 2: Peter 
Chinni 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), to Apr. 9: Anne 
Larsen, Jim Cuchiara; Apr. 10-23: Irwin 
Fleminger; Apr. 24-May 7: Helen Daph- 
nis Avion, Bob Wiegand 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Apr. 1-15: 
N .Haley; Apr. 16-30: S. Dolgopol 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to Apr. 25: 
Sonia Gechtoft 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57): Portraits 
PULITZER (55 W. 56), Apr. 6-18: Dan 
Northrup, Jack Shayne, Mary Elizabeth 
Sears; Apr. 20-May 2: Albert Pels 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Apr. 18: Jon 
Corbino 

RICE (1451 Lexington at 94), to Apr. 11: 
Gwen Davies; Apr. 12-May 2: Bert 
Carpenter 

RILEY (24 E. 67), to Apr. 18: Lillian 
Cotton; Apr. 21-May 9: Gladys Wert- 
heim Bachrach 

ROKO (925 Madison at 74), Apr. 6-29: 
Blanche Phillips 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Apr. 6-May 2: 
Harvey Weiss 

SAGITTARIUS (777 Madison at 67), to 
Apr. 11: Philharmonic Painters; Apr. 13- 
May 2: Chico Duncan 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Apr. 11: 
Natalia Dumitresco; Apr. 14-May 15: 
Leonid Massine Collection 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Apr. 6-25: Ben 
Benn 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Apr. 11: 
Linda Lindenberg 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Apr. 6-30: 
Jacques Zucker 

SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), to Apr. 18: 
Group; Apr. 21-May 9: Dorothy Sturm 
SEGY (708 Lexington at 57), Apr.: Re- 
ligious Art of Africa 

SILBERMAN (1014 Madison at 78): Mod- 
ern 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92): Master Drawings 
STABLE (924 7th at 58), Apr. 6-25: Jack 
Tworkov 

STENDIG (600 Madison), to Apr. 24: Lee 
Hall 

STEWART-MAREAN (135 E. 62), Apr.: 
Kaldis 

STOLPER (7 E. 80): Primitive Art 
STUTTMAN (835 Madison at 69), Apr. 
7-May 2: Jane Wilson 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65), 
Apr. 6-18: Caribbean Group; Apr. 20- 
May 2: Nelly Gutierrez 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Apr. 9: Perle 
Fine; Apr. 10-30: Morton Lucks 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Apr.: Sculpture 
THEATER EAST (211 E. 60), Apr. 1-30: 
Alwyn Lazansky 

TOZZI (32 E. 57): Medieval Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57) 
VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Apr. 18: Min- 
guzzi 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Apr. 13-May 6: 
Ann Truxell 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
to Apr. 18: Murray Hantman; Apr. 20- 
May 9: Richard Mayhew 

WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61), thru May: 
3 Printmakers: Frasconi, Avati, Galicia 
WHITE (42 E. 57), to Apr. 18: Jan Gelb; 
Apr. 21-May 16: Firmino Saldanha 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68): Sculp- 
ture Group 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Apr. 11: 
Carzou; Apr. 15-May 16: Portinari 
WILLARD (23 W. 56), to Apr. 25: Muna- 
kata 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Apr. 1-30: Cecil Skotnes 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), Apr. 8-May 2: 
Photographs 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), to 
Apr. 4: Marina del Prado; to Apr. 11: 
Antal Biro; Apr. 1-May 2: Sculpture 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Apr. 6-25: Leland 
Bell 





Galerie Beyeler - Basle, Switzerland 


Baumleingasse 9 phone 24 58 95 


AristipnrE MatLiou, The Desire, Relief. 4714 x 4744”. Unique original stone of this masterpiece by Maillol. 


Exhibition March-April 1959 Braque, Cézanne, Chagall, Degas, Dufy, 

Gleizes, Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Maillol, 
~ . Matisse, Miré6, Mondrian, Picasso, Soutine, 
Selection Vuillard. 


Exhibition June-July 1959 “Les Fauves” 
Braque, Derain, Vlaminck, etc. 
40 fauve paintings for sale. 
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